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POWER AMD PRINCIPLE, 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Rouse to some high and holy work of life, 

And Thou an angol’s happiness shall know : 

Shalt bless tho earth while in the world above ; 

The work, begun by th.ee, shall onward go 
In many a branching stream and wider flow. 

Carlos Wikox. 

A week after thia, Mark Sutherland once 
more left home for a visit, to Mississippi, oh 
business. He went to make a final settlement 
with Clement Sutherland. The miserable old 
man had fallen almost into a state of idiocy. 
He gave up all the title deeds and various doc 
utnents relating to Rosalie’s estate, but could 
give little or no information concerning them. 
The plantation was sold under the mortgage, 
and when all was done, and the final accounts 
cast up, Mark Sutherland found that of all his 
wife's splendid fortune but a paltry two thous¬ 
and dollars was left. With this, Mark Suth¬ 
erland prepared to leave the neighborhood of 
Cashmere. But the day that he had fixed for 
his departure was signalized by a catastrophe 
that delayed his journey lor weeks. It was 
• the dreadful death of St. Gerald Ashley, who, 
during a fit of mania a-pofcu, threw himself 
from a second story window, and, striking his 
head upon the iron trellice below, was instant¬ 
ly killed. India was distracted — Clement 
Sutherland, helpless. And Mark remained at 
Cashmere to take tho direotion of the funeral. 

Three days from the death, when all was 
over, Mark Sutherland sought the presence of 
the widow. He went to her with no tender 
cundolemcnts, hut with tho words of bitter 
truth and stern rebuke upon his lips. He found 
her in her faded and dingy boudoir. She arose 
at his entrance, and held out her hand to wel¬ 
come him, but before his own had touched it 
she sank down in her chair, burst into tears, 
and covered her face with her hands. Ho cool¬ 
ly took a seat^and spoke: 

“I have come to you, Mrs. Ashley, with no 
false words of sympathy, which would seem ais 
untrue to your sense as they would be upon my 
lips. I come merely to set before you the stern 
realities of your position, and, if possible, to 
awaken you to its duties and responsibilities.” 
He paused a moment, and she lifted up her 
head and tearful face, saying : 

“ Speak, Mark! you will not find me haugh- 

His lips curled, and then he compressed them. 

“Your husband is dead! you know too well 
whose fatal power brought down that high, 
proud nature to dishonor and to death ”- 

“Speak—ay, speak—and spare not! I de¬ 
serve it! Most of all, from you! ” she exclaim¬ 
ed, in a voice of anguish. 

“Could I believe, India, that one atom of 
tenderness, of sensibility, of penitence, lived in 
your bosom, I should not speak as 1 have spo 
ken—as I shall speak. But I believe that sel¬ 
fish sorrow is all you can feel! When I re¬ 
member St. Gerald Ashley, horn to he an or¬ 
nament to his station arid his country, and a 
benefactor to his race, and know whose baleful 
hand pluokcd him down from his pride of place 
and hurled him to the dust, I have no mercy 
for you, India! At your feet he laid the first 
fresh, green laurels of his young renown ; and 
for tho honor that he gave you—for, proud 
woman, it was an honor—you repaid him dis¬ 
grace and death! You accepted his hand in 
marriage, yet, for his esteem gave him scorn : 
for his admiration, disgust; for his love, loath¬ 
ing; for his true and faithful heart, you gave 
him a false and perjured one ; and for the lus¬ 
tre and dignity his name and talents reflected 
upon you, you covered him with sh’ame and 
and ruin ! Oh! baleful woman, look what 
your guilty heart has done!” 

“Your words are poignant! Oh! they are 
sharp and bitter! Yet speak! speak, and 
spare not! ” 

“ Yet, India, for the kindred blood in our 
mutual veins—for the regard I once bore you, 
and the anxiety I still feel for you—I would 
point out a way of recovery ”- 

“Tell me, Mark! tell me! Oh! I know that 
I have been guilty ! hut not wantonly guilty, as 
you think! God knoweth that I have not! 
One mad, impatient act— one frantic act—lead 
to all the rebt—ruined all my life and hisi ” 

“ Yet that act oould not have been commit¬ 
ted by any hut an intensely selfish nature, In¬ 
dia. I spoke not to indulge in vain reproach¬ 
es, but to recall you to a sense of what you 
have already caused others to suffer, and to a 
consciousness of what you owe to others. You 
cannot now recall the past, but you are very 
young, and the long future is all yours. Youi 
husband is dead, your father imbecile, and 
the) e is no one to take the direotion of affairs 
on this plantation. You must rouBe yourseli 
from vain regret and indolent self-indulgence. 
You were not created to sit still and be waited 
upon. You must engage in the active duties 
of life. You must redeem the past by the fu¬ 
ture. You cannot now bring back St. Gerald 
Ashley from his dishonored grave, and restore 
him to the brilliant and distinguished position 
from which you drew him—but you can do 
somewhat to save his memory from reproach. 
He died heavily in debt. You have property 
of your own. This seat of Cashmere was se 
cured to you on your marriage, leaving youi 
father only a life interest in it. I do not, there¬ 
fore, mean this. But you have other property 
in your own right—duvoto it to the liquidation 
of Ashley’s debts. And more: when you drove 
him from your bosom, be sought sympathy aDd 
affection from a poor girl who Jives in tho pine 
forest. I noed not tell you the story; doubtless, 
you know it. If you do noV tho theme is, un¬ 
happily, so common that you can easily imagine 
it! What 1 mean to»say is this; this poor, 
fallen girl, guilty as she is, is. scarcely more so 
in the sight of Heaven, in my sight, than your¬ 
self—the first originating cause of her fall. 
Aud wliat I have to tell you is this— that that 
poor girt is unprovided for, dosolate, and heart 
broken; and what 1 have to enjoin upon you 
is, that you seek out that poor victim of your 
own selfishness and St. Gerald’s sin, and make 
such a provision for herself and child as will" 
save her from despair and deeper vice! ’ 

“And if I do all this—if I spend all that 1 
have in clearing St. Gerald’s memory from 
debt, and if I take this p(Sr girl and her child 
to my home and hearth—will you think of me 
more leniently than you do? Will you restore 
me your esteem ? ” 

“1 do not know. My thoughts, my esteem, 
should be rio motive with you. I novor asked 
you to do this for my sake! 1 would not ask 

you to do it for Heaven’s sake; hut simply I en¬ 
join you to do it because it is right, whether 1 
ever remember your existence again or not! ” 

“Oh! Mark, 1 will do it. But you have not 
learned of Him, that Divine compassionate One, 
who would not break the bruised reed or 
quench the smoking.flax!” 

She raised her eyes tearfully, doubtingly, to 
his face. 

“Is there anything else, Mark?” she asked 

, “ Yes; rid yourself of all ill-gotten posses- 
Biqns, of all unjust gains!” 

“ What do you mean? I have nothing but 
what I have inherited.” 

“And you have inherited ill-gotten wealth; 
it matters not to you by whom first ill-gotten 
it is n0 w yonrs; but you have no more right 
*° it than had those through whom it descend¬ 
ed to you! ” 


“You mean my slaves?” 

“Yes, India, I mean your slaves; cleanse 
your soul from the sin of slaveholding : free 
every one over whom you hold a power more 
than of life or death ; send all, who are willing 
to go, to Liberia, and do not grudge the expense 
of their transportation. Remember that you 
and your parents before you have been brought 
up at their expense; remember, also, that if 
your life should be out off before you emanci¬ 
pate them, when your soul is in the spiritual 
world, you will sco those whom you have left 
on earth, in a bondage by your act, doomed, 
with their children aud their children’s chil¬ 
dren, to a cruel slavery, from which you have 
no longfer the power and the privilege to free 
them Oh! I think, India, it iB a fearful re¬ 
sponsibility to hold slaves, but it is an awful 
one to die and leave them so—to let the power 
of righting their wrongs pass away from you 
forever.”. 

“ To do all this it would require nearly all 
my means—it would leave me very poor.’’ 

“ Be poor! let all go bht peace of mind! ” 

She paused a long time, with her head bow¬ 
ed upon her hands. At last she looked up, and 
stretched her hand cut to him, and said— 

“Murk, is this all that yon require of me?” 

“No; your father is imbecile in mind, aud 
no longer capable of direoting even his most 
trivial affairs. You must apply to the court 
for the necessary authority, and take the con¬ 
trol of his estate. I will remain here a few 
weeks longer to aid you in obtaining it, and in 
settling up tho accounts. You will find many 
a just debt which nevertheless oannot legally 
be recovered of him. You must pay them all 
without flinching, though the settlement should 
leave you penniless. You must right every 
wrong that he has done, or others suffered 
through him. Moreover, in a few years, at 
farthest, the remnant of your father’s vast 
landed estate, and all his slaves, will come into 
your possession. Meanwhile you must look 
upon those slaves as destined for freedom, and 
gradually prepare them for it! You must 
emancipate them as soon as you have the pow- 

He had not taken the hand she had held out 
to him a few minutes before. It had fallen un¬ 
heeded at her ffide. Yet now she laid it in his, 
as she asked; 

“And if I do all this that you demand, then 
will you give mo back regards?” 

He looked disappointed and annoyed, and 
dropped her hand, as he replied: 

“If the fountain be not sweet, how shall the 
stream be ? If the motive bo not pure, how 
shall the act he? India! do not seek to make 
a trador’s bargain with Heaven, or even with 
me ! T have not asked you to do this from the 
fear of any punishment, or the hope of any re¬ 
ward ; 1 have not required it at your hands for 
God’s sake, least of all for mine ; I have sim¬ 
ply demanded it in the name of the eight! 
India ! there is a sentiment expressed, a princi¬ 
ple laid down, or a prayer made, by one of our 
poets, which, for sublime simplicity, transcends 
everything not written in the Holy Scriptures. 
It is contained in tho lines of Pope’s universal 


Or warns me not to do— 

This teach mo more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursuo.’ 

“There is no clap-trap there, India; it is a 
sublime rule ! Lay it to heart! ” 

He had arisen, and was about to leave the 
room, but seeing her arms ero-sed upon the ta¬ 
ble, and her head fallen upon them in an atti¬ 
tude of the most desolate grief, he turned back, 
and laying his hand kindly upon the bowed 
head, he said: 

“Dear India, I am writing to Rosalie; shall 
[ tell her to come down and remain with you 


laugh. No one, for an instant, could have at- stream across the room. The sun was blazing care of myself and child; so, the fewer demands 
trihuted such a leader to you, even if they had with great intensity, and the table was black you make upon me, the better for us all. I 
not been advised of your absence, and exelu- with flies. One would have thought that all presume you are able to get your owu living ” 
sive engagement elsewhere. Besides, in to-day’s the hens and chickens, all the cats and flies in With what torturing recollection did that 
paper the publisher explains that the article the neighborhood, had been holding one grand advice of her brother come up from time to 

was from the pen of a transient contributor, jubilee together. time, before the unhappy and disappointed 

Why do you still look so grave? Itisnotpos- Mrs. Sneeks heard the voice of a child. It woman. Had she availed‘herself of it, Sneeks, 
sible that poor, daft Billy has really alarmed was Charlie Godfrey. He and his mother had sueh was his disposition, would have been, 
you with his gossip, Psha! even innocents of called, and the Iitlie rogue had run into the when at home, quite decent and comparatively 
Billy’s mental calibre could scarcely impute kitchen, and the mother after him. The latter kind; and at his death she would have been 
the sentiments of that foolish leader to you.” stationed herself as near the door of the bed- perfectly independent, pecuniarily. 

Grave! Well he might look grave ; but not room as possible, and then relieved her mind Reader, I have now fulfilled my commission, 
upon the subject of leading editorials, public in a very loud and emphatic manner : I have given you a sad tale; and I hesitated to 

sentiment, popular applause, or popular exe- . “ And so you all live together here—cats exhibit to your view this dark page in human 

oration. Ho wondered now, how such trifles and hens, pigs and people. Really, father, you history. The bright and sunny pictures are 

could have discomposed him. There she was— have a beautiful housekeeper. I must eon- more pleasing to us all; but Mrs. Sneeks.gave 

the angel of his life—walking by his side, lean- gratulate you upon the comforts of your home, me the leading incidents in this sketch, with 
ing on his arm, looking very smiling and hap- upon the neat and tidy appearance of your the request that I should give them to the 

py, talking cheerily, laughing sweetly; but oh ! house. I came to pay a visit, but I see that world. She believes, with Dr. Johnson, that 

that face was so fair and wan—that pearly you are poorly prepared for company. Come, every person is bound to make some improve- 
forehoad so greatly developed, so polished from Charlie, let us go;” and’ the stately widow ments in the chart of life—to point out the 
the tension of the skin—those large, shadowy Godfrey walked to her carriage, and drove off. rooks upon which ho has been dabhed, and the 
eyes, so deeply luminous—those crimson flushes “ Come, Marywhy don’t you come? ” said shoals where, he has been stranded. 

in the hollow cheek, so intense and fiery—that Sneeks, «I want the luncheon for the men.” - 

whole countenance, irradiated with such un- The poor victim was again 'ti enabling with For the National Era. 

earthly, supernal light! Why should he look emotion That hateful Mrs. Godfrey! Her THE BEAUTY OF FREEDOM 

grave! He answered her question in some tri- taunt was almost unendurable. _ 

vial way—said he was not grave, or something The luncheon was procured, and Sneeks by s. jo nes. 

to that effect, and put on a look and manner started for the field. . When the dance of the shadows 

of ease and lightheartedness—strangers, alas! ' JNow, said his wife. I must wash the dishes, At daylong j s dtme 

to his bosom, from this time forward many a dean up this house, brew a barrel of beer, And the ’ phocks of k’morning 

day! He did not now express any anxiety, or mend those pants, and get supper tfor ten men, Are red th th 

care, or thought about her health; he did not and it is now four o’oloek.” w , W1 e sun, 

even ask her how she was; for ohl such feel- . All that work Mrs. Sneeks did before she re- c me, new wa one , 

ings had suddenly grown too deep, too real, too fired; hut it was the last Bhe did for six weeks. ommencea her song, 

painful to bespoken. He did not support her That night she was attacked with a violent And her gushmgs of gladness 

steps with his usual tenderness and solicitude, fever, and her life was in peril for days. In Co “° floatln S a,on g; 

A sort of fierce jealousy and antagonism to her lucid intervals Bhe hoped every hour would Ah ! well in her beauty and baby-like glee 

disease and death took possession of him—a be her last. May she bound on in rapture, because Bhe is free. 

sort of instinct that the powers that threatened But we cannot die when wo would. Her w , , ,. . ' 

his jdearest treasure took possession of his time was not yet. An untaught Irish girl was 8n 8 r8a * ngs 0 noon 

soul—a sort of instinct that, by denying their employed to do the work and nurse the Biek. 81 . ly W 

existence, he might disable their might — a Harvesting was nearly over, and she did better And the sun m his glory 

kind of feeling that, by disbelieving Rosalie’s than was expected. Little attention was paid Rides scorohmgly high; 


weakness, and disallowing her yielding to dis¬ 
ease, he might save her from the power of 
death. 

With more refined spiritual insight than he 
possessed, Rosalie perceived his thoughts and 
emotions; and,.as much as possible, avoided “Famineis in thy cheeks; 

giving him pain. She never betrayed weari- Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes; 

ness or pa>n, if the exercise of the greatest for- Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 

titude and patience could conceal her suffer- °7° r . 1SD °. 17 ^ ’ nor he workls Iaw - 
ing; she never complained, never even alluded While his wife was yet very' feeble, Sneeks 
to her mortal illness. went to the city, and spent several days in dis- 

[to be concluded in our next.] sipation and nights in rioting. At that time 

--- he played largely and incurred heavy debts. 

For the National Era. Soon after his return he proposed to sell a 

THE DISAPPOINTED WIFE, greater part of the farm, and urged as a reason, 

- that should they do so, there would be less hard 

by lizzie linn. work in the house. 

l Cconcluded. 1 Mrs. Sneeks was then very weak, both in 

CHAP. HI. body and mind, and she had no one to advise 

• He lacks not gall to make oppression hitter.” her. 

Alice had lived with Mrs. Sneeks for many “Anything, anything,” thought she, “so that 
years, but at length she married, greatly to I need not be Buch a drudge, and work so much 
the sorrow of the mistress. beyond my strength.” 

“You must go today, Mr. Sneeks,’’ said A few days only elapsed before she was call- 
the latter, “ and get another girl. I can do ed upon to sign a deed, and she placed her 
without no longer. I never worked half as name to the document, wholly unconscious of 
hard in my life as I have the last week.’’ the poverty to which she was reducing herself. 

But week after week, and month after month The magistrate received her testimony that it 
passed, and yet no help was obtained. She was done of her own free will, and yet he sdw 
could not go herself, she had no horse to go that she was incapable of having any intelli- 
with, and Mr. Sneeks would not go. Whether gent will about it. 

he was governed more by avarice, or by ugli- The following winter Mrs. Sneeks passed 
ness, it was difficult to tell. Mrs. Sneeks work- nearly alone. A man, near by, was employed 
ed herself down so thin that she seemed nearly to get wood and take care of what little stock 
as unsubstantial as a shadow. All through they had left. This man was very unfaithful, 
haying and harvesting the house was filled and she often suffered for fuel, and flour, and 
with laborers, and yet she did the work her- other necessaries. Sneeks spent most of his 
self; and sometimes, when ready to drop down time in the city, and before spring he became 
with fatigue ; with a trembling in every limb, a shameless profligate. One evening, in a 
and a quivering in every nelve, he would come drunken revel, he fell into a quarrel. The 
home and begin to fret. combatants were separated, but the memory of 

“Como! come! isn’t dinner ready? The the difficulty rankled in the bosoms of both, 
men arc all waiting. I could get a dozen din- The next time they met, they drew their dirks, 
ners before this time. Come, hoys! come ! Put and Sneeks was pierced to the heart. “ He died 
on the pudding, wife.” as the fool dieth.” What a load of injustice 

On one of these occasions, when it was ex- and cruelty toward her whom he had sworn to 
eeedingly warm, and every fibre of her system fovo and cherish—what a mountain of crime 
had been taxed to its utmost tension, he began, he carried up to the throne of the Eternal! 


to the sick, but for this the patient did m 
care. “ Leave me alone, let me die! ” was hi 
constant prayer. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

CHAP. HI. 

“ He lacks not gall to make oppression hitter.” 
Alice had lived with Mrs. Sneeks for many 
years, but at length she married, greatly to 
the sorrow of the mistress. 

“ You must go to day, Mr. Sneeks," said 


“Dear India, I am writing to Rosalie; shall 
1 tell her to come down and remain with you 
for a few weeks ? ” 

“ No, no! not now! I could not bear her 
presence here; it would bring back the memory 
of happier days, in too dreadful contrast with 
these. Not now! It is very dark, life is very 
dark to me, and I am very weak and misera¬ 
ble ! ” 

“Dearest Tndia! 1 wish you would let her 
come to yon—would let her lead you to the 
only true source of light, and strength, and 

joy! ” 

“ I cannot! I can die / ” 

“ She would teach you to live; she would 
teach her truth, that ‘out of the heart are the 
issues of life ’ ”- 

“And of death.”’ said India, in a hollow 

Then he could only press her hand, and leave 


When the dance of the shadows 
At daylight is done, 

And the cheeks of tho morning 
Are red with the sun ; 

When nature, new wakened, 

Commences her song, 

And her gushings of gladness 
Come floating along; 

Ah-I well in her beauty and baby-like glee . • 
May she bound on in rapture, because Bhe is free. 
When the breathings of noonday 
Float,silently by, 

And the sun in his glory 
Rides.saorohingly high ; 

, With feelings of reverence . 

We thoughtfully how, 

While upward we gaze 
On his, broad-boaming brow. 

How grand in his beauty ! But never could he 
Sail onward thus proudly, unless he were free. 

When the shadows of evening 
Just tremble in sight, 

And the eyes of the day-god 
Are looking good night; 

When tho spirit of solitude 
Sobs on the hill, 

And the pulses of nature 
Beat tranquil and still— 

While the echoing vespers steal over the lea, 

’Tis a beauty forever, because we are free. 

When the moon in the azure 
Above us doth roll, 

And the footfalls of memory 
Are heard in the soul; 

When the spirit half sighs 
’Neath its burden of love, 

And seems floating away 
. With the starlets above; 

In that vision of beauty, oh, say, could there be 
One transport of rapture, unless we were free ? 

When tho storm-god in vengeance 
Walks forth in his ire, 

And tho heavens seem clothed 
In an armor offn-o; 

When the thunder awakes 
From his cioud-oradled sleep, 

And tho tempest is treading 
-The paths of the deep ; 

’Tis beauty, ’tis grandeur; and ever do we 
From the depths of our souls lovo tho truthful and 
free. 

All beauty, all freedom, 

A boon heaven gave; 

But still on earth’s bosom 
Man trembles a slave. 

Ah, strange! speaking nature, 

Thy teachings should fall 
Unheeded, while telling 
Qf justice'to all. 

Our country may boast of her equal-earned might, 
Of her purity, genius, truth, freedom, and right; 
But her eagle-winged pride, has no beauty for me, 
Like the thrice-hallowed sight of a nation all free- 


Mark Sutherland remained three weeks 
longer in the neighborhood of Cashmere. Du¬ 
ring his stay he lodged at the village of C., be¬ 
cause he found it impossible to remain at Cash- 
mere, where the presence of India, in her grief 
and desolation, seemed to scorch his very soul 
like a spiritual fire. He labored very indus¬ 
triously, and with the assistance of efficient law¬ 
yers and elerks, reduced the chaos of the Cash¬ 
mere accounts into something like order, and 
made the way straight for the future course of 
India and her attorney. At the end of the 
third week he completed his work, and bade 
adieu to India and to Cashmere. 

And in twelve days he was at home again. 
He was met near the house by Billy, who, with 
two baskets upon his arms, was proceeding 
upon some household errand. 

“ VP ell! and so it’s you, is it! ” observed that, 
functionary, setting down his baskets. “And 
so you’ve corned at last!” 

“How is your mistress, Billy ? ” inquired Mr. 
Sutherland. 

“Not bein’ of a nigger, liaint got no missus. 
Ef you means her, in yonder, how does you 
’speots her to be being, along o’ the school and 
the head-eat-orials, and tho clients? You bet¬ 
ter go see how she is! Yes, and 1 can tell you, 
you better go. see arter your paper, too ! or you 
won’t have any ’scribers left! ” 

“Why, how so?” 

“Humph! How so? Why, Mr. Bolling he 
took it into his head as he’d write a great head- 
eat-orial leader—I couldo’ done it as well myself 
ef Pd had auy body to take down my words in 
vsritin’—’cause I used to be a class-leader, or 
loastway I used to belong to a class. Well, 
unheknownest to Mrs. Sutherland, Mr. Bolling 
he puts on his spectacles and sits down to write 
a leader. Lord, it took him a week, and then 
it took a whole side of the paper to print it! 
And when it come out! ugli! whew! brikey ! 
my eyes! ef it didn’t put the whole town and 
county into a hub bub. Everybody was mad, 
and threatened to stop their paper—the Dim- 
ocrats said how you’d turned Whig; and the 
Whigs said you’d turned Dimoerat; and the 
Ccnsarv’tives Saidyou’d become a revolutionize! - 
and a-’c6ndiary; and the Free-S’ilers said how 
you’d turned coat, and betrayed your pairty ! 

If you could get’footed to a lamp-lighter’s place 
this go, I’m a Hunker! ” said Billy, hitching up 
his baskets, and trudging off towards the town. 
Yery much disturbed by what he had heard, 
Mark Sutherland hastened on homeigard. That 
his paper was injured, and his income dimin¬ 
ished, were comparatively small matters; that 
his election was lost, was not a very great one; 
but that public confidence was shaken, and his 
influence impaired, was a great misfortune. 
Anathematizing Mr. Bolling’s both-side-isms, 
which now seemed to have reached a/?-sido-ism, 
lie passed through the green gate leading into 

Rosalie, who had seen hip approach from 
afar, came down from the house to meet him 
She looked smiling and hamiy as she gave him 
both her hands. Her cheerful confiding raised 
his Jiopas. Be greeted her fondly, and then 
drew her arm within his own. And as they 
walked Slowly bae.k to the house— 

“ Well, Rosalie! ” he said, “ what about this 
confounded editorial of Mr Bolling’s? It is 
not enough, it seems, that he should be a kill¬ 
joy in the house and by the fireside, but he 
must be a mar-plot abroad, and an evil genius 
to our business!” 

Rose laughed gaily. 

“ Oh, it is nothing,” she said; “ it was just 
one of Mr. Bothrides’s grand, broad, impar ti al 
manifestoes. It took our people, both friends 
and opponents, very much by surprise, per¬ 
plexed them not a little, and finally made them 


very impatiently— Mrs. Godfrey went to the city and buried ” 08 ^ ’ w , 1 *1- e mg 

“How long before dinner will be.ready?— her father. She apologized for his reckless n jus ice 0 a . 
just tell me that.” conduct, by saying- ■ Our country may boast of her equal-earned nnght, 

“Very soon,” replied the wife; and she “His wife was very inefficient, and had no Of her purity, genius.truth freedom, and right; 

stepped the quicker, and her hands flew the power to make home agreeable. Were it other- But her eagle-winged pride has no beauty for me, 

faster. Her face was as red as living coals, wise, he might have been different.” Like the thriee-hallowed sight of a nation all free- 

and the perspiration was running from every Base detractor ! Mrs. Sneeks was a genial, dtopraphy OF TOHN P HATE 

pore. loving, faithful woman, and one m every way BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN P. HALE. 

“ y°« m P anta ’ tllis morning? ” calculated to make domestic life attractive. It The American Phrenological Journal has 

u I did not., and had not time.” h bad enough to have the trouble, without , , . . . 

-Time! I never saw such a slow, moping being charged with the crime. She did not go b « en 4°mg itself great credit, giving;a senes 
creature as you are! Now, I want those pants to see his remains consigned to their last rest- of interesting biographies of distinguished men 
I can get nothing done, unless I do it myself, ing place; her wardrobe was too scanty. Had and women, accompanied by sketches of their 
How on earth you spend your time, the Lord she attempted to appear abroad, she would have phrenological traits, and illustrated by por- 
only knows. You accomplish the least of any looked like a biggar Neither did she make traita . Tho Jul issue eerved Pau Hna 
person I over saw! ’ a great show of grief ; still, she felt the be- ^ , T . A ‘ it . 

“ Mr. Sneeks, I do all that I”_ reavemenk-she was shocked, she was unutter- Wrl S ht DavIS > and John *«*?*»*• In the Au ‘ 

Her utterance was choked; she could say no ably desolate. Even a broken reed, that can gust number it has followed these with .Tesse 
more. The big tears efiasi d each other down give no support, we cling to; we would not Hutchinson and John P. Hale. The latter we 
her cheeks, but she hardly dared take the time have it taken away. We shudder, even when copy entire taking occasion to add to its au¬ 
to wipe them away. Then, too, another invec- the tie that bound us to a faithless wretch is ’ , .. , . ., , 

five followed, which urged her onward: rudely broken. Her heart had been rent with tben ! f ty and lts va [ ue m 4,1 e estimation of 

“ Come, don’t stop to snivel now ! ” many sorrows. The current of her life, that Anti-slavery readers, by stating that it is un- 
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ggai. lveitner aia sne mate t ra jt s The J u ]y j a8ue served up Paulina 
grief; still, she felt the be- ..... , _ . T , , 

was shocked, she was unutter- Wrl S ht DavJf j and John Pierpont. In the Au- 
liven a broken reed, that can gust number it has followed these with Jesse 
we cling to; we would not Hutchinson and John P. Hale. The latter we 
ay. We shudder, even when 00 py entire, taking occasion to add to its au- 
od us to a faithless wretch is ., ,. .. ... . . ,, .. .. r 

Her heart had been rent with tbenticit y and lta ™ lue ]n the estimation of 
The current of her life, that Anti-Slavery readers, by stating that it ib un- 


Presently Sneeks returned from the cellar, onceflowed harmoniously onward, through the derstood to have come from the pen of Dr. J. 
where he had been sneaking about to see what flowery fields of love and joy, had been turned E. Snodgrass, of Baltimore, who -has enjoyed 
he could find amiss. His face portended a still away backward, and forced to channel its way opportunitiea in this oit y and e i aew kere, to 
heavier storm. through a dark and thorny labyrinth, down- ” , ,. - -u/ * 

“Did you know that the beer was out of the ward and downward, to utter hopelessness and stud J 1118 ohai ' aofcer weU '• 
barrel?” said he, almost grinding his teeth misery. And now, oh! how chilling and re- John Parker Hale was born in New Hamp- 


with rage. pulsive and solitary appeared the way. shire, a State standing out boldly and proudly 

“I supposed it was nearly gone.” Legal proceedings were entered into for the on the page of biographical history as the 

“And yet you have brewed no more. The settlement of theestate, and of all Mrs. Sneeks’s mother of a large number of men who have 
men can’t drink water, you know that.” property there remained only the house and reflected, in matured after years, honor upon 

“Well, Mr. Sneeks,' how could 1 brew this twenty acres of land, valued altogether at two her name, by lives of eminent usefulness in 
morning?” thousand dollars. This "would have yielded various spheres of public activity. His birtli- 

“How could you brew? I guess you will Mrs. Sneeks quite a comfortable living, as her place was Rochester, an ancient yet tasteful 
find out how you could. I am not going to wants wore few, and she might have spent her village, located in Strafford county, and on the 
support you here in idleness, my pretty lady.” old age in comparative peace; but, greatly to Maine border, amid granite hills, “rock-ribbed 
This was too much. The poor woman groan- her surprise, Mrs. Godfrey was the legal heir, and ancient as the sun.” He was horn on the 
ed aloud, and sunk into a chair. She was over- for thus readeth the law. An inferesi, simply, 31st day of March, 1806, His father bore the 
powered by his unkindness, by his reproaches in one-third of the estate, was the eoanty pit- same Christian name, but was born in Ports- 
and threats. Her heart seemed crushed, and tahee allowed her, whose funds had bought it mouth, Rockingham county, just previous to 
torn fibre from fibre. She was wholly exhaust- all. the Declaration of Independence, in which his 

ed; her strength was all spent. Shecouldnot “ Should you leave the place,” said a lawyer, State firmly united with her struggling sister 
rise; she could scarcely move. She closed her whom she was consulting—“ and I suppose you colonies. -He held a lieutenant’s commission 


eyes, and clasped her hands in agony, saying, could not live there.alone, and attend to the in the army at the hands of General VVashing- 
“ Oh, God, let me did Let me hide away in farming department — you will receive your ton. The middle name, Parker, came from 
tho grave, from this terrible cruelty.” share of the income from Mrs. Godfrey.” his father’s maternal progenitors. His mother 

Sneeks gave a malignant leer, with an ex- “From Mrs Godfrey! Is my bread to come was Lydia Clarkson O’Brien, only child of 
pressive ugh ! grudgingly from the hand of that false womnn? William O’Brien, an immigrant Irishman, who 

His wretched companion at length found Ood forbid that I should ever eat it! This is died a prisoner of war at the early age of 23. 
herself on the bed. How she got there she the last act of humiliation to which I had ever He was of the heroic stock from which sprang 
knew not—she had been bewildered. Instead thought of being subjected. Her father has William Smith O’Brien, who is now suffering 
of the bland and polite gentleman she had squandered my means ; he has wrung out my banishment for the “ crime” of endeavoring to 
married, she awoke to the consciousness that heart’s blood, and exhausted a fountain of rescue his native Erin, so full of cherished 
she was mated to a selfish, inhuman wretch— tears; and that is not enough, but the law though saddening memories, associated with 
at heart as vulgar and profane as a Southern takes my last dollar, and gives it to her, who the days of her national independence, from 
soul-driver. Her affections, all fresh and vig- would gladly oppress and giind me into the the tyrannous grasp of Great Britain. Wil- 
orous, had reached out and entwined them- earth, as he has done. I brought to him youth, liarn O’Brien and his brother will be found 
solves with great tenacity-all around—around hope, affection all spotless and true; I brought honorably mentioned in Cooper’s Naval Histo- 
what? a monster! a vile being, who, like the a competence; and they are all, all gone, ry, as performing a daring feat of volunteer 
venomous serpent, had poisoned her whole ex- Hopes are blasted, affection crushed, premature heroispi in the capture of a British vessel, which 
istence. The earthly future looked as dark as age is upon me, for oven now I tremble as one had seized a lot of lumber at Machias, Maine, 
night. She shrank from it; she longed to die. under the weight of years, and the scanty rem- and which it was carrying off without leave or 
She saw no l-el’uge now hut the grave. Her uant that is left of my means the law filohes license. In 1834, the subject of our Bketeh 
situation was aggravated by the loss of her from me, and gives,to my worst enemy; and was united in marriage with Lucy H. Lambert, 
friends. Some had moved to the far, far West, when I can no longer work, 1 am to beg or to by whom he has two living children, both 
others had been swept off by cholera, so that starve ! Perish all such legislation! ” cried the daughters. 

of her father’s family not one remained near excited woman. “ Oh! how cruelly hath the John P. Hale, the father, was a lawyer. He 
her—not one to whom she could unburden her world dealt with me! I am now homeless, died at Rochester, in the height of his profes- 
heart—not one to give counsel or help. . friendless, in want—existence lias become a sional usefulness, at the early age of forty-four. 

Mrs. Sneeks was so exhausted, that she fell burden, a curse!” Fortunately, the mother of our subject - sur- 


Powerful emotion prevented fartliei 


asleep. Then cams pleasant dreams of her Powerful emotion prevented farther utter- vived her husband, and was permitted to watch 
dear old home; of those fond brothers and the ance. over and direct the development of her son, 

sainted mother, whose prayers appeared to her Mrs. Sneeks was thoroughly roused. The until she had the pleasure of not only seeing 
as holy as a seraph’s song. More pleasing unkindness of her husband had alwas grieved him enter successfully upon a career of profee- 
still was the presence of her former companion, rather than offended her. She sunk under it; sional usefulness, but also into political life, 
Charles Eldridge was with her. His arm Bho conld never give the reprimand his conduct under circumstances well calculated to gratify 
seemed to support her. He bathed her brow, so justly merited. But she had spirit, and all maternal ambition, as the subsequent facts of 
and leaning lovingly over her, said—“ Mary, the indignation of her soul was roused on this our sketch will indicate. She died in 1832, at 
my poor Mary! ” occasion. No act of his had ever so vexed and tho age of fifty-two years. 

“Come! come! you going to sleep all day?” irritated her. , Mr. Hale’s primary education was partly ob- 

bawled out Sneeks, as he opened her door. Mrs. Sneeks soon left tho farm, and sought a taiud at the common schools of New England, 
“ Your kitchen is in a pretty fix.” home with Mrs. Day—a kind-hearted person, those nurseries of a natural democracy,_ in 

Unfortunate being! She was in Paradise a who had taken some interest in her and her which the children of the rich, from reading 
moment since, but in Pandemonium now. Her troubles. She has now lived in that family the same lesson from the same book, seated side 
kitchen was in a deplorable condition. -The several years, ostensibly as a friend, but in by side in tho same unostentatious schoolroom, 
men had taken up their dinner, and eaten it, reality a Bervant. She does a servant’s work, come to regard the children of the poor as the 
and then left the house, with the doors wide or as much of it as she can, and receives wages equals they really are in a common Fatherhood, 
open; consequently, the hens and chickens had in proportion. Mr. Day sometimes collects her and to retain that regard in alter years, 
feasted upon the remnants. They had scratch- income, though it is difficult to do so without a Subsequently, and after the death of his fa- 
ed the pudding-dish off the table, and an abun- resort to law. Mrs. Godfrey has sent her many ther, Mr. Hale entered Exeter Academy, then 
dance of bread aud meat had been dropped an insulting letter, one of which read thus: under the charge of Dr. Abbott, who died in 

upon the well-scrubbed floor, for the*till un- “ I do wish my father could have lived un- 1838, after occupying that position of useful- 
fledged brood. The, cat had upset the cream- married, and not left a widow on my hands to ness for fifty years. 

jug, and its contents had flowed in a copious support. It is as muoh as I can do to take Thus prepared, he entered the venerable col¬ 


lege of Bowdoin, where he graduated in 1827. 
Among his oollege mates were Franklin P.ercc, 
now President of the United States, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the biographer of the Nation’s 
Chief, and consul at Liverpool, and Jonathan 
Cilley—“ poor Gilley ! ” as every reader conver¬ 
sant with his sacrifice to the i-cnseless and bar¬ 
barous duello, while a member of Congress, 
will_ instinctively and sadly exclaim! He 
studied law at Rochester and Dover in his na¬ 
tive State, finishing his studies, at the latter 
place, in the office of Daniel M. Christie, who, 
if not the very ablest, is certainly among the 
ablest lawyers of his State Young Hale soon 
found himsclfin a largo and agreeable prac¬ 
tice, the more welcome because affoi ding him 
frequent opportunities for tho display of a de¬ 
gree of power before juries in criminal trials, 
which showed itself in the progress of the oele 
brated Government, cates in Boston, known as 
the “ Shadraeh trials,” to be of rare attainment. 
But ho was not less successful in the depart¬ 
ment of civil law, especially when before the 
jury, where his remarkable keenness in dis¬ 
cerning the points at issue, and his adroitness 
and pi-omptitudo in meeting them, of which 
we shall remark further in another connec¬ 
tion, were early displayed to great advantage. 
Among those witjr whom he occasionally met, 
either as associates or‘opponents, was Mr. 
Pierce, who also has enjoyed a fine reputation 
in New Hampshire, as a jury advocate. 

Mr. Hale entered political life in 1832, as a 
member of the New Hampshire House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. Ho was called into it by an inde¬ 
pendent Workingmen’s movement, an incident 
which may he regarded as a presage of his fu¬ 
ture services in the same direction, for his Con¬ 
gressional speeches and votes will clearly indi¬ 
cate that his fellow-citizens did not mistake 
their man in choosing him as the champion of 
their neglected interests. The same year he 
was selected as a member of the nominating 
State Convention of the Democratic party, and 
thenceforward he became distinctively identi¬ 
fied with their organization. In 1834, though 
only twenty-eight years of age, he had already 
attraoted the attention of the then President, 
General Jackson, in a way which induced his 
appointment to the responsible position of U. 
S. .District Attorney for Now Hampshire. The 
ever remarkable pe-sonal insight of President 
Jackson, in the selection, was fully justified in 
the re-appointment of Mr, Hale by President 
Van Buren. 

We find him again in legislative life in 1843, 
as the successful Democratic nominee to Con¬ 
gress. He was elected by general ticket, and 
with him were returned Edmund Burke, since 
Commissioner of Patents, Moses Norris, now a 
Senator in Congress, and John R. Redding, re¬ 
cently appointed by President Pierce naval 
storekeeper at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
It was during this Congress, which commenced 
its first session in December, 1843, chat the 
“ Texas struggle ” commenced. Although this 
presented an important crisis in the life of our 
subject, and a fearful one one also in that of 
our great nation, and a history of it would not 
bo inappropriate here, we do not design to 
trouble the readers of the Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal with any detail of Mr. Hale’s acts in con¬ 
nection with it. Suffice it to say, that he ar¬ 
rayed himself among the opponents of Annex 
ation, as he had among the friends of the free¬ 
dom of petition, led by John Quinoy Adams; 
and, in so doing, he placed himself in direct 
antagonism to all his colleagues. Liable as 
he was to be misunderstood, which is much 
more unfortunate generally than being misrep¬ 
resented, ho immediately addressed a letter to 
his constituents. In this he not only explain¬ 
ed his own motives, hut condemned, in effect, 
his own party, by denouncing the whole pro¬ 
ject as, in his opinion, “ a scheme for strength¬ 
ening slavery by extending it into territory 
from whioh it had been excluded by Mexican 
laws.” The language ho used, and its tone, 
were characteristic of the man, telling his con¬ 
stituents, as he did, in plain and unmistakable 
terms, that, if they wanted an agent to favor 
tho scheme, they would have to select some 
other man. As a consequence of this bold 
step by Mr. Hale, Mr. Pierce, as Chairman 
of the Democratic State Central Committee, 
called a Convention of his party. The Con¬ 
vention met in February, 1845, and passed re 
Solves denunciatory of their “recreant rep¬ 
resentative,” as they depicted him. They re 
considered his nomination for re-election, (pre¬ 
viously made with unanimity.) nominating 
John Woodbury in his stead. The electoral 
rufo in New Hampshire, at that time, required 
a majority of all the votes to elect. Mr. Hale 
ran as an independent Congressional candidate 
with a Whig candidate also in the field. At 
that, and three subsequent and successive 
elections, there was no choice of Congressman, 
leaving the district unrepresented for a whole 
term, as the consequence. At each trial his 
vote showed an increase of those who stood 
by him in his anti-annexation attitude. It may 
here he mentioned, as showing how the man 
was estimated “ at home,” that is, in his own 
immediate town, his vote, which started there 
at 473 in 1843, remained at 472, only one less, 
in 1845, although an additional candidate was 
thrown into tlie arena by the “ Liberty party,” 
in the person of the Hon. Joseph Cilley, since 
a member of the U. S. Senate. In 1846 he 
was chosen a member of the New Hompshire 
House of Representatives, from Dover, and at 
once made Speaker of that body. And then, 
and further, as if not satisfied with the cleav 
and emphatic approval of his immediate con¬ 
stituents, signified through the ballot-box, his 
oo-legislators transferred him from the Speak¬ 
er’s ohair of their body to the floor of the U. S, 
Senate for a six years’ term, dating from 
M.arch 4th, 1847. On entering the Senate 
Chamber, he found himself in the offioial com¬ 
pany of no less than four members of that 
body, who had been'pupils of the ancient acad¬ 
emy alluded to above—viz: Lewis Cass, Daniel 
Webster, AlpheusFelch, and J. A. Dix. I ts vene¬ 
rable principal, Dr. Abbott, used to say, with 
evident self-satisfaotion, in connection with 
this fact, that he had “five boys in the Senate, 
and pretty good boys, too.” It will be an illus¬ 
tration of the personal qualities of the actor 
on the political stage, whom we have thus 
glancingly followed through shifting scenes, to 
state in the present connection, that at no one 
point of his career did the interest of his legal 
preceptor and friend, Mr. Christie, fail to mani¬ 
fest itself. Having fostered him in the initia¬ 
tive period of his public history, as one who 
was fully persuaded of the rare value of his 
young charge, it was with unfeigned pleasure, 
and a sort of co-partnership interest, which 
adverse circumstances had tended to intensify 
rather than to relax, that he found himself, as 
a fellow-member, in apposition, where he eould 
render special service to his quondam student. 
He was, accordingly, prompt to enter into and 
promote the elevation of Mr. Hale, first to the 
Speakership of the local Legislature, aud next 
to the higher and wider sphere in which our 
sketch has just left him pinnacled so triumph¬ 
antly, under circumstances well calculated to: 
make him realize emotions similar to those 
which tho laurel crown awakened in Roman 
bosoms under analogous circumstances. This, 
of eourse, we have allowed ourselves to throw 
in, without regard to the right or the wrong of 
the attitudes which the victor assumed, or the 
purity or impurity of the motives which nerved 

So much for the legislatorial biography of 
Mr. Hale, which closes with the termination 
of his Senatorial term on the 3d day of March, 
1853. An analysis of his labors in the Sena 
torial arena,.with reference to the sum of their 
good or evil to his country or his race, does not 
enter into the plan of tho series in whioh this 
will take its place; Thedacts are on record 
elsewhere, while the ability will be with the 
reader to draw conclusions. Of his public 
hearing and Oratorical traits, we shall have 
something to say in another and a more appro¬ 
priate place. 

Various as have been the phases of Mr. 
Hale’s life as a political actor, there remains 
to notice still another, whioB connects his name 
historically with that aome of American politi¬ 
cal ambition—the Presidency. 1 

In the year 1847, the Anti-Slavery organiza¬ 
tion, known by the distinctive appellation of 


1 Liberty party,” called a National Convention 
for the nomination of candidates for the two 
highest places in the gift of tho People. Mr. 
Hale was chosen; with rare unanimity, as their 
Presidential standard- bearer On the 10th 
of August, 1848, the National Convention, of 
what started as the “Free Soil” party, was 
assembled at Buffalo. At it a large proportion 
of the lenders and the rank and file of the 
Liberty party appeared as delegates. A letter 
from ex-President Van Buren was presented by 
his special friends, who united in the Conven¬ 
tion, (known as “ Barnburners,”) in which he 
proclaimed himself to he a fast friend of the 
Anti-Slavery Ordinance of 1787, and of the re¬ 
production of its cardinal principle in the 
Wilmot Proviso, and also signifying his readi¬ 
ness to yield to the importunities of said friends 
in the acceptance of any post they might see 
tit to assign to him, in their purpose to apply 
that principle to the administrational machine¬ 
ry of the Government. In view of his com¬ 
manding position, and anticipated associated 
strength, and fascinated by liia avowal of coin¬ 
cident opinions, the confidential friends of Mr. 
Hale, representing the other distinctive section 
of the Convention, and at the same time so 
authorized by him, withdrew hm name from 
the Presidential contest, and united with their 
new allies in presenting, instead thereof, the 
name of Martin Van Buren, as tho candidate 
of the united forces. 

Mr. Hale, to all appearances, was now with¬ 
out the field of Presidential aspirants, if indeed 
it were just to say, in anything hut a conven¬ 
tional sense of the phrase, that he ever came 
into that category all—and we feel authorized 
to say that he really did not desire the position , 
honorable and gratifying as he regarded it, as 
a mark of appreciative regard on the part of 
the bestoweM. But tho political fates ordained 
otherwise. At a Convention of the Free Boil 
party, which assembled at Pittsburgh on the 
11th day of August, 1852, he was unanimously 
chosen a candidate for the Presidency, notwith¬ 
standing and in direct disregard of a positive 
declination by letter. He was cow actively in 
the canvass as the standard-bearer of the par¬ 
ty, which had meanwhile assumed the title of 
the “Free Democracy,” and as such he “took 
the stump,” as the phrase runs, and made an 
extended tour through the Northwest, address¬ 
ing numerous meetings, whose enthusiasm was 
such as it would have been within the power 
of few orators to produce. His receptions by. 
the teeming population of the prosperous 
West presented, not unfrequently, the appear¬ 
ance of a triumphal march, so high-wrought 
was an expectation that ran little risk of dis¬ 
appointment, for reasons which traits, present¬ 
ly to be alluded to, will make apparent. The 
result of the canvass, whether measured by 
the mere number of votes ha received, or by 
other standards, is a matter of too recent tran¬ 
spiration to need a record in this sketch, were 
it compatible therewith. 

Although the farthest from all special con¬ 
cern about the sectarian predilections of other 
men, Mr. Hale has his own preference as a re¬ 
ligionist. His parents were of the Congrega- 
tionalist stock. He himself, however, early in 
life, was attracted to the services of the Unita¬ 
rian Church of Dover, subsequent to tho past 
toral oare of Rev. John Parkman. Under tho 
doctrinal teachings and spiritual ministrations 
of this religious society, ho finally became a 
member of the church, and has remained such 
to the present hour. From the lessons of duty 
thus inculcated, there sprang an appreciation 
of the principles of the Temperance movement, 
which has controlled Bim, ever since 1833, to a 
degree of habitual abstemiousness, whioh, whilo 
it might not entitle him at all times to the tech¬ 
nical classification of a teetotaller, has caused 
him to contrast very strikingly, in this regard, 
with the great majority of those who have 
been associated with him amid the specially 
tempting and unquestionably perilous circum¬ 
stances of Capitoli.an life. On this point there 
has been a degree of curious interest expressed 
by the less intimate friends and political adhe¬ 
rents of Mr. Hale, all the more excited by the 
too usual misrepresentations of opposing press¬ 
es and orators during the recent Presidential 
canvass, a motive to satisfy which, with the 
reliable facts of the case, has controlled us in 
this passing allusion to personal habits, which 
otherwise would not have come within our 

A few words touching the personal peculiar¬ 
ities and traits of Mr. Hale. As the accom¬ 
panying phrenological description would lead 
the reader to anticipate, he is rather above the 
medium size, anatomically measured. H s 
height is about five feet ten inches: he inclines 
to corpulency—a tendency well calculated, un¬ 
der the ceteris paribus rule of equalized condi¬ 
tions, to bring out and liabitualize the genial 
play of those social qualities for which he is 
so pleasantly remembered by all who have 
come into association with him 

As a public speaker, he is ever prompt, en¬ 
ergetic, and direct. He speaks with much less 
preparation than the generality of public men. 
His mind is one of the olass which the word 
available aptly covers. He is never “ pro¬ 
found,” in the popular sense of the word, but 
he is eminently practical as well 'as forcible, 
showing natural method amid a port of non¬ 
chalance, which would be exceedingly hazard¬ 
ous in most of speakers, and seems so in him, in 
spite of one’s previous observation of a very 
different result. His command of illustrative 
facts is wonderful, coming as an important 
sustainment of that indispensable gift in an 
orator—the oratorical gift of gifts—self-posses¬ 
sion. They pour themselves forth, for hours, 
in an undiminished stream. In sentiment, 
which is, apparently, never indulged for mere 
effect, he is suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
hence never wearisome tQ comprehensive minds. 
He says what he has to say, as you would 
give your friends the incidents of an adventure 
whioh had particularly interested you, wiihout 
pause, without reserve, with frankness beam¬ 
ing from an eye flashing light, and a counte¬ 
nance the very perfection of earnestness. He 
is frequently witty, but he is oftener mirthful 
The fun which he “pokes” at his opponents 
in the legislative forum and on the Btump, is 
not dished up on purpose. It comes like the 
fragrant odor from the flower, as a matter of 
course, and all the more freely if you trampio 
up his feelings, as with the scented shrub. In 
his pleasanter and less taxed moods; it begins 
and continues drollery. When aroused by an¬ 
tagonism of debate, it becomes sarcasm, which 
partakes of the pungent, rather than the sca¬ 
thing, and is all the more severe, because re¬ 
turned or parried with more difficulty by his 
antagonist, and affording no apparent justifi¬ 
cation for that ill-natured retaliation into which 
he himself is never betrayed. With a clear, 
fixed perception of first principles, he at the 
instant descries those involved in the discussion 
of any given subject, and applies them. Hence 
he is seldom taken off his guard, or thrown 
into such a flurry of excitement as would, in 
many other debaters, drive to wrathful railing 
and incoherent invective. With all these char¬ 
acteristics, which are natural elements of his 
mental nature, he could not be otherwise than 
magnetically attractive, which is hut another 
word for pathetic, in the mental sense of the 
term. The writer of this has had opportuni¬ 
ties to hear Mr. Hale under a great variety of 
oratorical circumstances, and an illustration 
may be given by a passing statement of the 
effect of his speeches in the Senate upon South¬ 
erners—gentlemen of a class who, viewing 
him at a distance through the obscuring me¬ 
dium of their mutual antagonism, were pre- 
pai ed for repulsion rather than attraction. But 
we have heard them breathing forth words of 
honest prejudice and fiery indignation at one 
hour, scornfully avowing their purpose not to 
listen to “ such a fanatic,” and yet, at the very 
next, standing, statue-like, in a crowded gal¬ 
lery, under the most uncomfortable circum¬ 
stances, spell-bound by his oratory, SO utterly 
oblivious had they become to their own preju¬ 
dices, and insulated to all things besides the 
thoughts that breathed from the orator, and 
the words that burned as welcomely as incense 
upon the religious devotee’s shrine. They 
might begin with more than “tffishness,” with 
“huffishness” itself, turning aside-face and a 
“cold shoulder;” but no matter. They would 
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gradually be attraoted, till they were brought 
to a “ right-about-face,” as certainly as a well- 
drilled soldier at the word of command, and 
thus become a sort of involuntary volunteer for 
the balance of the war, with no possible chance 
of a mistake being made by a casual observer 
as to which side had their sympathies for the 
hour! This, seriously, is a truthful picture of 

what has been frequently witnessed during the 

memorable contosts of Mr. Hale, with his pit¬ 
ted antagonist, Mr. Foote; and such is that 
truly wonderful command of his audience pos¬ 
sessed by him, the chief primary source and 
secret of which lie in his good-natured com¬ 
mand of himself, at all times, and under the 
most trying circumstancos in whioh he may 
chance to bo placed. 

Mr. Halo has recently become a citizen of 
our great metropolis, where ho has formed a 
legal partnership with a lawyer of some years’ 
standing, under circumstances which promise 
a wide hold of usefulness in his profession. 
His unquestioned legal experience and ability, 
aided by the generous and genial nature which 
he has inherited from bis father, and whioh 
showed itself in earliest life, cannot fail, with 
an ordinary share of industry, and that eschew- 
al of politics which Mr. Halo has announced 
through his friends, to secure eminent success. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1853, 

An interesting letter from our Cuba 
correspondent, and a poem by Whittier, were 
received too late for insertion this week ; they 
will appear next week. By reference to the 
letter of our New York correspondent, it will 
he seen that Uncle Tom is becoming popular 
with the Bowery boys. This is the clasB who 
formerly, under the lead of Captain Rynders 
took the Church and State under their protec- 
tion, and broke up an Anti-Slavery meeting in 
that city. Wo apprehend that free discussion, 
at least, iB assured in New York. 


TACTS FOB THE PEOPLE. 

The fourth number of this monthly is ready 
for delivery. It contains a review of Mr. Cary’s 
book on the Slave Trade ; the Minister Hunt¬ 
ing his Slave, by Henry Ward Beeeher; the 
* New York Bible Society, and its Prcaoher; 
the Southern Platform, &c. The friends of the 
cause are requested to exert themselves to ex 
tend the circulation of this publication. Let 
the seeds of truth be sown broadcast over the 
land. Back numbers can still be supplied. * 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

London, July, 1853. 

it is worthy of remark, that the people, de¬ 
voted above all others to the pursuit of pleas¬ 
ure, should have supplied us with the word 
most expressive, not only of the absence ol 
pleasure, but of all relish for it. No single 
term in the English language means all that 
is comprehended in that word— ennui; for 
the state of feeling it defines is unnatural to 
an American or Englishman. Life with us 
is a serious business. We propose the discharge 
of some duty, the assertion of some right, the. 
advancement of some interest, and, in the pur¬ 
suit of this object, in the excitement and ac¬ 
tivities of mind and heart which it generates, 
consists our pleasure. There is no room for 
ennui ; the enjoyment, though incidental, is 
enduring, as the natural result of a Bteady, 
healthful development of the intellect and af¬ 
fections. The Parisian, devoted to the pleas¬ 
ures of Taste and Sense, exhausts, by over- 
stimulating, his sensibilities; enjoyment with 
him becomes an art; novel contrivances and 
extraordinary excitements aro needed to save 
him from disgust; these failing, he is seized 
with ennui, and is then fit for suicide or rovo- 

There is a wonderful contrast between Lon¬ 
don and Paris. People here are always busy. 
They rush along the Strand, Fleet street, 
and Cheapside, in dense crowds, earnest, 
thoughtful, apparently intent upon some object. 
Be in as great haste as you may, you will find 
yourself moving with others equally hurried. 
But in Paris, nobody seems to think that time 
is too short. The Boulevards (the Broadway 
of Paris) are crowded with peoplo, strolling 
leisurely, arm in arm. Innumerable idlers 
throng the windows of the pioture-shops and 
fancy stores. All along, ohairs and benches 
invite the indolent to rest; and on the pave¬ 
ments before the cafes, you see ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen refreshing themselves with ices and 
sherbet. At Palais Royale, in the garden of 
the Tuileries,’in the Champs Elysees, a similar 
scene is exhibited. Thousands of chairs are 
occupied by people talking, embroidering, or 
reading newspapers, or dreaming. All the 
walks swarm with loiterers ; ohildren are trun¬ 
dling the hoop, or rolling the hall; fantastic 
shows cf every variety are surrounded with 
careless spectators ; bands of music and artifi¬ 
cial fountains mingle their sweet sounds; all 
Paris seems to have nothing to do but to sun 
and air itself. 

Such a people may ho graceful, amiable, 
agreeable, ingenious—but to mo they appear 
frivolous and irreligious. Ennui and lack of 
bread may drive them at times to sudden and 
violent revolution, bub the work of self-govern¬ 
ment would ho too serious a business for them; 
so, having enjoyed a catastrophe and obtained 
bread, they are quite willing that a Napoleon 
should assume the task of governing for them 

The streets of Paris are excellently paved, 
und kept very clean. Tho sky and weather 
are almost as bright as in Ameriea; and the 
city being free from coal smoke, its buildings, 
constructed generally of a fine light yellow 
stone, have nothing of the dinginess or soot of 
London about them. And yet they do not 
convey to an American tho idea of comfort 
He bees everywhere closely-paoked houses, 
wall to wall, five, six, or seven stories high, the 
entrances /to which generally are by gloomy 
courts, and among whioh he can discover no 
green enclosures, no pleasant yards in front 
or rear—no out-door provision for the family 
Rarely.does he see anything like a homestead— 
one house sacred to one family. Many fami¬ 
lies lodge on different floors under the same 
roof, dine at tho cafes, and livo on the Boule¬ 
vards, or in the publio gardens. This is Paris¬ 
ian enjoyment, but it is not comfort. 

With all the apparont cleanliness of Paris, 
there is an unmistakable odor about it, which 
will be readily understood when the reader is 
told that, all along, even the Boulevards, at 
intervals of a few yards, are public conveni¬ 
ences, resembling watchmen’s boxes in our 
cities, so open and oxposed, that all tho world 
is eompellod to see what is going on therein. 
The refined Frenchman laughs at the “ pru¬ 
dery” of an American or Englishman, who 
rebels against such institutions. 

The American in Paris will look in vain for 
private residences so magnifioent as many 
which adorn New York. Some of the build¬ 
ings on Brokdway, erected for commercial pur¬ 
poses, surpass any structures of the same class 
that I have seen abroad. As to public edifi¬ 
ces, (excluding churches and cathedrals,) the 
Patent Office and Capitol of Washington, when 


completed, will far exceed in grandeur of ex¬ 
terior, anything of the kind in Paris, and 
scarcely suffer by comparison with any public 
building in London. In religious edifices, we 
can sustain no comparison. The architectu¬ 
ral genius of Europe seems to have derived its 
highest inspiration from religion. In England 
and all over the continent, the art of man lias 
exhausted itself in rearing and adorning tem¬ 
ples to tho Most High. The most beautiful 
church I have ever seen, is the Madeleine, at 
Paris; the grandest, St. Paul’s, in London. 

What shall be said of the great collections of 
paintings and statuary in the palaces of Paris 
and its environs! Nothing by me, except that 
I was content simply to wander among them 
for hours, and wonder. Paris has more taste 
in statuary than London. How spiritless the 
sculpture of the latter, compared with that of 
the former! In this, everything is light, grace¬ 
ful, spirited, and expressive; that is heavy and 
lifeless. The remark is, of course, a general 
one. The bronze equestrian statues here strike 
me as clumsy and inexpressive. The intense 
power and almost visible action of Clark Mills’s 
equestrian statue of General Jackson would 
be admired even in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, which are adorned with numerous pieces 
of sculpture. Although finely executed, in one 
respect, these do little credit to the judgment 
of'Paris. Every age or epoch has, or ought to 
have, its leading characteristic ideas; and we 
naturally look for these, not only in its insti¬ 
tutions and usages, but in its literature and 
art. What has tho mythology of Greece and 
Romo to do with us > Its heroes and gods and 
fables were chiselled out in stone ages ago. 
Let them alone. What has an artist in this 
dispensation to do with Jupiter and his amours? 
The French have taken care to crowd their 
galleries with pictures illustrative of the prin¬ 
cipal actors and events in their own history, 
but much of their sculpture is not only ante- 
France, but ante-Ckrist. The statuary of their 
gardens is made to represent the myths and 
heroes of ancient Paganism, and at the best 
must bo a mere imitation. Art should conse¬ 
crate itsolf to .the characteristic ideas, the great 
events and heroes, of its own epoch. 

The public grounds or gardens of Paris are 
famous. Kings and nobles in former times re¬ 
served them for their own benefit, but revolu¬ 
tion has made them in effect the property of 
the people. The gardens of the Luxembourg 
and the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysees 
are in the heart of the city; the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, a large forest of small trees, is two or 
three miles away; Versailles, fourteen miles; 
Fontainebleau, nearly forty. London has the 
advantage of Paris in this respect—its great 
parks are within its limits. Besides, they are 
far more extensive and luxuriant, and less tor¬ 
tured by art than the gardens of Paris. The 
Parisian seems to regard natural scenery as 
in bad taste. He trains his trees, and lays out 
his walks, as the barber trims the whisker 
and tho moustaohe and the nameless patches 
of hair on the face of an exquisite. He ar¬ 
ranges his trees in parallel rows, mathemati¬ 
cally exact, trims the foliage of each in pre¬ 
cisely the same way, trains them to unite their 
tops in gothic style, and so constructs the 
whole, that, from whatever point you take an 
observation, you look down through long aisles 
with gothic arches, as like each other as a com¬ 
pany of soldiers in uniform, or a procession of 
charity children. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is left to Nature. She is shaved, and trimmed 
up, and combed down, and pomatumed, in a 
most extraordinary style. In London, the 
hair-dresser is confined to his legitimate call¬ 
ing, and the trees in its noble parks are left to 
grow pretty much as God intended tkoy should. 
Art waits upon Nature, but simply as n hand- 

The Parisians are a small, lightly-built, 
graceful, amiable-looking people. Wo can 
hardly help thinking that the men of blood 
and barricades have disappeared. The French 
generally are small in size and weight, much 
below the English and American. They are 
activo and enduring, but in a hand-to-hand 
encounter, would be no match, certainly, for 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In riding through France, and observing the 
wretchedness of its villages and the ignorance 
and degradation of its peasantry, I ceased to 
wonder that a nation of thirty-six millions of 
people should always follow the movements of 
a oity of one million. The taste, intelligence, 
and glory of France are concentrated in Paris. 
Its history is written there; its monuments, 
the symbols of its power, the trophies of its 
victories, the great works of art, of whioh it 
has plundered other nations, are all there; and 
there is the entire machinery of Government. 
So tho history of Paris is the history of Franoe. 
While this state bf things shall continue, there 
may be revolution after revolution, but no free 
government. Earnest men, laboring for the 
elevation of their country, may avail them¬ 
selves of temporary disgusts, the appetite for 
excitement, and popular discontent among the 
working classes, to overthrow the existing Des¬ 
potism ; but, this accomplished, where are their 
materials for self-government ?—the godless, 
frivolous, pleasure-seeking million of Paris, 
who the next moment are ready to surrender 
all power into the hands of any man who has 
boldness and taot enough to seize it. Were 
the thirty-six million people of Franoe intelli¬ 
gent, accustomed to aot in concert under mu¬ 
nicipal institutions, as independent of Paris 
as the people of our country are independent 
of metropolitan influences, self-government 
were a possibility—for then the course of revo¬ 
lution could not be arrested by the frivolity 
and caprice of a corrupt, fluctuating capital. 
France must be redeemed from Paris before she 
can bo redeemed from Despotism. G. B. 

MORTUARY. 

Yellow Fever at New Orleans.—.On the 9 th 
instant, 164 deaths from yellow fever ; on the 
10th, 184'. The total number of deaths from 
Saturday to Wednesday—four days—706. On 
tho 11th, the report is that the fever is pro¬ 
gressing more fearfully than ever : many per¬ 
sons attacked the second time. 

One hundred and fifty-seven deaths per diem, 
is the highest number recorded of the fever in 
the worst years, before the month of September. 
In July, 1847, the highest number was fifty, in 
the whole month of July. 

The deaths, from all causes, in Philadelphia, 
reported during the quarter ending July 2, 
amount to 2,235. Compared with thoso of the 
same period last year, there has been a falling 
off of 15 per cent, in the aggregate. Taking 
the population at 415,000, the deaths during 
the quarter reported give 1 in every 181% of 
the population. Estimating the population of 
London at 2,420,919, the Registar-General for 
1852 fixes the mortality for that year at 2.23 
per cent., whioh is 1 death in every 44% indi¬ 
viduals. 

In New York, for the week ending 8th of 
August, the deaths were 571—an increase of 
48 over the previous week, and the largest for 
any one week since the cholera season. 

Col. Bliss, son-in-law of Gen. Taylor, died of 
yellow fever, at Pascagoula, on the 5 th instant. 
Only a daughter of Gen. Taylor (the widow of 
Col. Bliss,) of all the family that occupied tho 
White House, survives. General Taylor, Mrs. 
Taylor, and their son-in-law, are gone. How 
many more who filled a large space in the pub¬ 


lic eye have died sinoe the inauguration in 
1849 ! 

The cholera is raging at Copenhagen. * 

CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY QUESTION. 

Buffalo, July 30; 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

In tho Era of the 28th instant, I find an edi¬ 
torial comment on Senator Babcock’s speech in 
the New York Legislature, which somewhat 
surprised me. In the first place, the writer 
states that he has “read the Senator through,” 
and that it is a “loose, irrelevant, incoherent, 
and inconclusive melange.” However this may 
be with the speech of the Senator, when seen 
through the critical optics of the editor, he 
shows most evidently, to ono acquainted with 
the controversy in this State, that he does not 
understand its merits, and that his criticism is 
upon anything but the true issue; for he says: 
“ It will not do to refuse common legal rights 
and powers to Catholic churches because the 
people of that communion choose to make or 
accept the bishops as their trustees for the 
management of their temporalities.” True, 
every liberal-minded democrat would exclaim 
against proscription, against refusing Catholics 
common legal rights whioh other denomina¬ 
tions enjoyed. But this is not the fact—this is 
not the complaint. There is no pretence that 
the Catholics are excluded from any legal 
privileges enjoyed by the most favored religious 
denominations in the State. We have a stat¬ 
ute, equal and just, for the inooporation of all 
religious societies, without any distinction or 
proscription. It is founded, like all our insti¬ 
tutions, upon the democratic principle — ac¬ 
countability to the people. There is not the 
slightest objection, under our statute, that the 
“people of the Catholic communion” should 
meet and elect their bishops and priests trus¬ 
tees of their temporalities. The bishops and 
priests aro not proscribed by our statute; but 
they nor any other individuals are permitted 
to usurp tho management of the church prop¬ 
erty. No; it is precisely because they are not 
permitted to wield a power and to possess legal 
rights that no other religious teaohers wield or 
possess, that they complain. The great body 
of the Catholics in this State do not desire a 
change of our statute, so as to place the abso¬ 
lute control of church property out of the 
power of laymen. 

Tho main drift of the article in the Era ap¬ 
pears to be to show that there is a sectarian¬ 
ism so narrow and bigoted in New York, that 
it will not permit Catholics to manage their 
church property with the same freedom as 
other denominations; for it says: “ Give every 
right and privilege, and remove every restraint, 
technical and actual, from the management of 
ecclesiastical property, as fairly for them as for 
ourselves, and we shall have every desired ad¬ 
vantage.” This is, fairly, what we have done, 
as the editor will see by examining our statute. 
But would it be just to those societies in Buf¬ 
falo, Rochester, and other places, to pass a law 
compelling them to surrender their church 
property and its management—which they 
rightfully enjoy under our present statute—to 
the bishops, who have had such an overween¬ 
ing desire to possess, that^they have in many 
cases, heretofore, endeavored to evade and 
trample upon the spirit of the law. Bishop 
Timon has demanded of tho trustees of the St. 
Louis church, at Buffalo, that they deed the 
church property to him, notwithstanding that 
such deed would confer no legal right upon 
him, as he very well knows, hut would be void 
under our laws; yet his desire is to get the 
possession, which he no doubt considers more 
than nine points of the law in this case. 

The controversy in this State has, no doubt, 
raised in the breasts of many an unjust party 
spirit; but there has been, generally, so far as 
I have observed, a liberal feeling towards the 
Catholics, and a desire that they should possess 
every privilege enjoyed by other denomina¬ 
tions. But, above' and beyond all considera¬ 
tions of religious opinions and creeds, there is 
a determination to resist, at tho threshold, apy 
attempt to introduce the despotic exactions of 
a foreign potentate into tho government oi 
the temporalities of the Church, as well as of 
the State. 

The bill against which the Senator’s speech 
was made, proposed to make the bishops the 
dispensers of all the temporalities of the 
church, without requiring an election by the 
members of the congregation; and, further, the 
bishop might possess and control all the church 
property in his bishopric. His appointment 
comes from the Pope. He is totally irresponsi¬ 
ble to the members of his communion. And 
yet the tendency of the article upon which I 
am commenting is to countenance the exercise 
of this irresponsible power. 

Such has not been tho position of the Era 
heretofore, and such, I am confident, will not 
be its position after getting at the true issue in 
this State. “ Our public schools are open to 
them, as fairly, freely, and fully, as are our 
market houses.” Neither is the “ Bible insist¬ 
ed upon as a school book beeause it is the 
Bible, and beeause ours is the better version of 
it.” The Bible is not forced upon schools, not 
excluded from them. Like every other book, 
it is used or dispensed with, according to the 
choice of the schools. The Catho ies have every 
advantage of instruction in our schools, which 
is possessed by any other citizens; but this is 
not what they desire; their determination is to 
divide our common schools, alienate Catholics 
from Protestants, and set up exclusive schools 
of their own. It is pr'opagandism they desire, 
not intellectual enlightenment and culture! 
Their designs are palpable, and their reviews 
and ablest papers declare the political suprem¬ 
acy of the Pope, and profess to submit to our 
institutions for the present, only beeause they 

As you intimate that short criticism only 
will be welcome, I will close, in the hope that 
when you “next strike, you will hit the nail on 
the head.” Truly yours, E. W. S. 

‘ - The editor” has “ examined the statute ” 
of New York relative to “religious incorpora¬ 
tions, and the acts amending the same; ” and 
answers E. W. S. that they do not “ give every 
right and privilege, and remove every restraint, 
technical and actual, from the management of 
ecclesiastical property, as fairly for them (the 
Catholics) as for ourselves (the Protestants.)” 

The first section of the act provides for the 
incorporation of Episcopal Churches only; the 
Becond, for tho incorporation of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church—the privileges and 
advantages of whioh second section the bill 
lately before the New York Legislature was in¬ 
tended to extend to tho Catholics of that State 
according to their peculiarity of religious'or¬ 
ganization and government—and the third sec¬ 
tion contains the general provisions for the in- 
oorporation of all other churches, congrega¬ 
tions, and religious societies, whioh is probably 
the statute, or that part of the statute, intend¬ 
ed by our correspondent, and desoribed by him 
“ equal and just for the incorporation of all re¬ 
ligious societies, without any distinction or pro¬ 
scription.” Other sections of this aot of the 5th 
of April, 1813, and amendments of it, since 
passed, designate certain other churches by 
name, enabling them to become incorporated 
according to the special necessities of their re¬ 
spective conditions and peculiarities of church 
government; and the rest of the laws and parts 
of laws on the same general subject, regulate 
them all in their rights and liabilities as cor¬ 
porate bodies. 

The third section—whioh we may call the 
general incorporation law for religious societies 
in New York—provides “ that it shall be law¬ 
ful for tho male persons of full age, belonging 
to any other church, congregation, or religious 
society, (other than the Episcopal and Reform¬ 
ed Protestant Dutch Churches previously 
named ) now or hereafter to be established 
in this State, and not already incorporated, to 
assemble at the church, meeting-house, or other 
place where they statedly attend divine worship, 
and, by a plurality of voices, to elect any num¬ 
ber of discreet persons of their church, congre¬ 
gation, or society, not less than three, nor ex- 
ceeding.nine in number, as trustees, to take the 
charge of the estate and property belonging 
thereto, and to transact all affairs relative to 
the temporalities thereof.” 

Is there “ no distinction or proscription ” in 
this ? Can any church not protestant, demo¬ 
cratic, and holding, besides, the plurality prin¬ 


ciple in the election of its officers, avail itself of 
this general incorporating section of the statute ? 
Nay, more: can any ehureh, so ultra democratic 
as to admit its female members to an equal 
share in the secular government of its affairs, 
obtain a charter under it ? 

E. W. S, has put us upon the examination, 
not only of the statute, which he thinks he un¬ 
derstands and we do not, hut upon the exami¬ 
nation of his very broad construction of it. 

It is plain, we think, and beyond dispute, 
that there may be many peculiarities of church 
creed and government debarred from the privi¬ 
leges of the general incorporation law of New 
York, and from the rights and advantages 
which E. W. S. so confidently asserts are open 
and equal alike to all. We find one instance 
on the record, in which this third seotion did 
not answer the necessities of the case; By 
an act passed on the 21st of April, 1825, tho 
the church styling itself the True Reformed 
Dutch Church is enabled to incorporate itself, 
“ in the mode prescribed in and by the second 
section of the act” of 1813—the very words 
used in the bill opposed by our correspondent, 
and conferring the very same privileges, neither 
more nor. less, in any respect that affects the 
principle. 

Observe — the-second seotion says; “The 
minister or ministers and elders and deacons 
* * of every Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church or congregation, now or hereafter to 
be established in this State, and elected accord¬ 
ing to the rules and usages of such churches 
within this State, shall be the trustees for every 
such churoli or congregation.” Here, then, is 
nothing prescribed as to the manner of the 
election of ministers and elders and deacons ; 
nothing as to their number; nothing as to the 
age, sex, or other qualifications of the electors; 
and, if the known discipline and usage of these 
churches are understood, and made the condi¬ 
tions of a valid election, by legal implication, 
the True Reformed Dutch Church, incorpora¬ 
ted by the aot of 1825, nevertheless, gets allow¬ 
ance and liberty for its difference of “rules and 
usageB,” whatever that may be, without any 
defining and limiting description. 

Now, the “ act to authorize the incorporation 
of the Roman Catholic Congregations or Socie¬ 
ties,” which is the Bubject of our dispute, reads 

“Any officer or officers, person or persons. 
being citizens of this State, who, according to 
the usage and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church, may be designated to represent any 
Roman Catholic Society or congregation in 
holding or managing the temporalities thereof, 
may become incorporated as the trustee or 
trustees of such congregation or society, in the 
mode prescribed in the second section of the act 
entitled, ‘ An act to provide for the incorpora¬ 
tion of religious societies,’ passed April 5th, 
1813, as a corporation, sole or aggregate, as the 
case may be; and, as such, shall possess the 
same powers and rights, and be subject to the 
same restrictions, liabilities, and conditions, in 
all respects, as the trustees of any Protestant 
Church or congregation incorporated under 
said section.” 

Among these restrictions, let us remark, is 
this one—as appears by the fourth section oi 
the act of 1813—that the annual income shall 
not exceed $3,000; and the liability, by the 
tenth section, that the trustees of every church 
so incorporated shall exhibit an inventory and 
account of all its property and annual revenue, 
onoe in three years, to the Chancellor, or one 
of the Judges of the Supreme or Common Pleas 
courts, and procure from the Chancellor or 
Judge a certificate that its annual income has 
not, for the six preceding years, exceeded the 
amount allowed by law; and, on failure to do 
so, shall cease to be a corporation ; or, in case 
the exhibit is made, and the limited income 
appears to be exceeded, then the case is to be 
reported to the next Legislature for its correc¬ 
tion. 

But we shall be told, very likely, after all 
this, that we are overlooking the real distinc¬ 
tion between the case for which we argue and 
those admitted to be all right and proper; or. 
in the language of E. W. S., that we “ are not 
acquainted with the controversy in this State, 
(New York,) and do not understand its merits.” 

What is the characteristic peculiarity in the 
Catholic property bill, which makes it so ex¬ 
ceptional and exceptionable ? This, probably: 
that it creates corporations sole, and does not 
require the election of the trustees by the con T 
gregation worshipping in the church, or other¬ 
wise interested in its use and management. On 
the first point we have not heard an argument, 
or ever seen one on paper, against the man¬ 
agement of a church by a single trustee, hold¬ 
ing his office agreeably to the faith and feel¬ 
ings of the worshippers. Nobody, wo presume, 
would object to their electing him; and, if so, 
what is the objection to their designating him, 
either expressly or impliedly—by ballot form¬ 
ally, or constructively, by taking and holding 
membership in the communion under that 
clear understanding? Probably £. W. S. 
would allow the whole body of a Catholic con¬ 
gregation to bold an election, in the common 
form, and in this way designate the bishop as 
sole trustee of their property. If so, he must 
not take away the substance of the right, by 
dictating the manner of exercising it. If they, 
in effect, do so designate him, and that unani¬ 
mously, the objector is dead-looked. But E, 
W. S. is once more wrong, in saying that 
“there is not the slightest objection, under our 
statute, that the people of the Catholic com¬ 
munion should meet and elect their bishops 
and priests trustees of their temporalities.” 
There is not a statute in New York that allows 
the election, in any case, of less than three 
trustees for any one ohureh in the State. By his 
own concession of the principle, therefore, the 
Catholics, as well as all other sects, are unjust¬ 
ly compelled to elect a plurality of trustees. 
Thus fatally faib the assertion that the reli¬ 
gious liberties of no sect or persuasion in New 
York are violated by its incorporation laws. 
Those liberties are abridged, both by the requi¬ 
sition that there shall he more than one trus¬ 
tee in every case, and by prescribing and ex¬ 
acting a particular mode of selecting the per¬ 
son to fill the office. 

The bill under discussion does not prevent 
any Catholic congregation from electing their 
trustees under the general law, and it does not 
transfer the property already held by lay trus¬ 
tees in any Catholic congregation to the bishop 
of tho diocese. E. W. S. knows this; for he 
says, even a deed by the trustees of the Buffalo 
congregation to Bishop Timon would not have 
conferred any legal right upon him. Existing 
ehureh charters could not be any way affected 
by the proposed law; and all societies not yet 
incorporated, if their property is not already 
held by the bishop in fee simple, under a trust 
morally implied, have the choice open to them 
whether they will elect several trustees, under 
the general law of the third section, or desig¬ 
nate, tacitly or expressly, their bishop as such 
trustee. Look at the matter as we may, it seems 
to us that all this clamor about the bill is 
founded upon a sheer misapprehension of the 
merits of the question. If “ the great body of 
the Catholics in New York do not desire” the 
passage of such a law as wo are debating 
about, they at least have nothing to fear from 
its operation; and the little body of Catho¬ 
lics in that State, if they desire it, should have 
it. If the sentiment of that communion is as 
here stated, it will guard against all suoh 
abuses as the anti-Catholics dread, but we think 
this assertion will bo news to them generally. 


On the supposition that the Catholic people, 
or any considerable number of them—any one 
congregation, anywhere in the State—desire 
the temporalities of the •church to be held and 
administered according to the “rules and 
usages thereof”—whioh we think is a possible 
ease,-to say tho least of it—turning to them 
and coolly tolling them that there is a general 
statute which suits the creed and policy of 
every Protestant sect in the State, and must, 
therefore, be satisfactory as well as sufficient 
for them, is very like the welcome that the fox 
gave to the stork when he handed him his soup 
in a dish so broad that any animal who laps 
his liquor qpd licks the dish oould drink, but, 
nevertheless, so shallow that daddy long-bill 
couldn’t get a drop. What would E. W. S. say 
to an incorporation law in France which gave 
its privileges to every congregation that built 
a church and designated the minister thereof 
as trustee. He would feel something like the 
fox, we imagine, when the stork returned his 
civilities by serving him with the soup in a 
long-necked bottle. 

When the nonsense is all taken out of the 
dispute, it means just this: The Catholics shall 
have all the privileges of Protestants, upon 
condition of turning Protestant in all that con¬ 
cerns the holding and enjoying their ehureh 
property. Refusal to incorporate their bishops 
in conformity to their church usage and disci¬ 
pline, is just refusing to incorporate the church 
itself 

All that is said about the bishop’s appoint¬ 
ment by the Pope, his irresponsible power over 
all the property in his diocese, the establish¬ 
ment of a foreign dominion in these unhappy 
United States, ought to be done up in rhyme, 
for it has no show of reason in it; and as to 
the “ position of the Era heretofore,” and what 
may be its position, disposition, or transposi¬ 
tion, “ after getting at the true issue in this 
State,” or, after the editor heretofore becomes 
editor again hereafter, we have only to say 
that we may he struck at, and even hit, but 
not answered. In plain English, we say to all 
to whom these presents may come, that Doctor 
Bailey is not responsible for Doctor Elder, and 
Doctor Elder is not responsible to Dr. Bailey. 
We have great respect for the Era, but not one 
particle of regard for its consistency that 
its our own liberty of thought and utterance. 
We are, however, unaware of anything in the 
Era “heretofore,” that will not square consist¬ 
ently enough with anything we have written 
upon this question. 

The ease to be provided for, and the wrongs 
to be provided against, in New York, stand 
thus: There are Catholic congregations not 
incorporated ; property intended for their use 
is now and has been oonveyed and devised to 
the priests and bishops incumbent, in fee sim¬ 
ple, to be held and employed in trust for the 
churches, for the simple reason that they could 
not be made legal trustees for the congrega¬ 
tions. The removal of this disability will have 
the effect, first, to save all the trouble and pre¬ 
vent all tho risks of such indirectness of con¬ 
veyance ; and, second, the incorporation of the 
bishops will bring all such property and funds 
within the restraints and control of the civil 
law of the State, and make it possible to limit 
as well as ascertain its amount, and secure its 
faithful appropriation. It will take away the 
irresponsibility and absoluteness of the hier¬ 
archy over the temporalities, which now exist 
as an evil, and is growing silently and hiddenly 
into a mischief. We say, therefore, as a Pro¬ 
testant, or, better, as a democrat, incorporate 
these gentlemen, as the bill says, being citizens 
of this State ; limit the annual revenues of each 
church to the amount necessary for repairs, 
and the real estate to the quantity required for 
occupancy as churches and cemeteries; bring 
down the tenth seotion on them, which requires 
a triennial report of their funds and income; 
dissolve their charters for neglect and for ex¬ 
cess ; and imprison thorn for contempt, if they 
dodge or disobey. Now, they are holding vast 
amounts in secret, as much by compulsion as 
by design. We would take away the veil, as 
well as remove the shackles; put them, under 
the tenth section, once in three years upon 
oath, look into their naturalization papers, 
audit their accounts, and lodge them along 
with their Protestant brethren in the tombs, if 
they do not behave themselves in their office. 
Irresponsible power, indeed! E. W. S. and 
Mr. Babcock are for that, if they but under¬ 
stood themselves: wo would put them under the 
power of our courts, and hold them within the 
bounds whioh the public policy and the demo¬ 
cratic institutions of our country rightfully im¬ 
pose. 

We have heard of a genius that burnt a 
handful of bank notes, for the purpose of 
breaking the bank that issued them; of anoth¬ 
er, who held the bough of a tree that crossed 
his path, straining it till he could hold it no 
longer, and knocking his friend down by the 
rebound, all for fear of hurting him by letting 
it alone; and we think our friend’s opposition 
to the Catholic property bill is a parallel in¬ 
stance. The real danger of church property is 
not in the hands that hold it, but in the unlim¬ 
ited accumulation. Cut it down to legitimate 
quantity and use, hold it under judicial super¬ 
vision, drive no sect into indirection, and per¬ 
mit no subterfuges. Especially mak-o no con¬ 
ditions unacceptable to faith or feeling ; know 
no sect or party; fear nobody so much as to 
enslave them; hate nobody so much as to wrong 
them, and trust that the truth, as Gen. Jackson 
said, is mighty, and shall prevail. 

E. W. S. greatly affects bis credit as an ob¬ 
server of facts, when he ventures to say “ the 
Bible is not forced upon schools.” But it is 
probable that he reasons upon this point as he 
does upon the New York statute, which, he 
says, “ does not exclude Catholics from any 
legal privileges enjoyed by the most favored 
religious denominations; ” which is true only 
when it is understood to affirm that the most 
favored religious denominations, i. e. the Pro¬ 
testants, enjoy legal privileges to which the 
Catholics are welcome, if they will take them by 
compliances against their consciences. Just so 
with the schools; they—that is, the directors— 
make clioioe of the Bible as a school book, and 
the Catholic children are not excluded from 
the school, but invited to come in and read it 
as freely as the most favored religious denomi¬ 
nation. The Bible is never the choice of the 
Catholics; and yet E. W. S. says, when it is 
used in tho schools, it is not forced upon them ! 
Just- so with church charters; a Catholic con¬ 
gregation rejects lay trustees, and still we are 
told they are not foroed upon them! 

No wonder two men see the same subject in 
contrary lights, when one of them, in his state¬ 
ment of it, presents it equally clear in both the 
opposite aspects. E. W. S., it seems to us, thinks 
just as he speaks. When his words exactly 
expressly our ideas, it is not to be hoped that 
our words will alter his opinions—this is com¬ 
mon enough in controversies, and confirms our 
general opinion of them. E. 

The Union reviews the political manifesta¬ 
tions apparent in the late elections, and very 
sensibly comes to the conclusion that the 
people have not been gammoned by the efforts 
of disappointed loeofocos to create the impres¬ 
sion that the Administration is leaning to'Free- 
Soilism.— Evening Star. 

Wljo was silly enough to suppose that the 
present Administration is “leaning to Free- 
Soilism?” Barnum should cage the fellow, 
and exhibit him. * 


ENGLAND AND THE TURKISH QUESTION. 

In 1776, Adam Smith said the whole object 
of the English system was “ to raise up' colonies 
of customers—a project,” he added, “ fit only 
for a nation of shopkeepers.” Indeed, he thought 
it “ unfit even for a nation of shopkeepers, al¬ 
though extremely fit for a nation whose Gov 
eminent was influenced by shopkeepers.” That 
\yas her portrait in profile, three quarters of a 
century ago. To give a full-faee view of the 
nation, justice required that the beer and beef 
should he laid in, that the bully side of her char¬ 
acter might fairly appear; but since that day 
traffic has taken the tone out of her temper, and 
she has little left but the tricky pliabilities of a 
confirmed huckster. A little while ago, she 
had pluck enough to mingle the “balance ol 
power ” somewhat bravely with the “ balance 
of interest” in her foreign policy, but now she 
has so interwoven her own existence into the 
web of universal commerce, that she dare not 
for her life offend a customer. Her policy has 
long been to make herself the workshop of tho 
world, the sole buyer of all the raw produots of 
the nation's, and sole seller of the manufactured 
commodities to be exchanged for them, with 
the power to fix the prices of both. 

By her treaty of Methuen with Portugal, in 
1703, she obtained the control of the markot o: 
that country for the sale of her manufactures, 
agreeing to give in compensation the Portuguese 
wines a great advantage over those of France. 
The result is that the manufactures of Portugal 
have sunk to nothing, and her commerce, once 
the medium for interchanging the products of 
the East and West, has become a mere shadow. 
Her wool and salt go to England, her wines 
are monopolized there, and she has at last be¬ 
come a burden to her destroyer. 

Turkey, also, has a treaty with her, now 
more than a century old; by the terms of which, 
that Government hound itself to charge no 
more than three per cent, duty on British im¬ 
ports. Her industry has long been paralized. 
Up till the close of the last century Turkey 
still exported cotton yam in considerable quan¬ 
tity; now, even its culture is abandoned, and 
her internal trade is in the hands of foreign 
podlevs. Mr. Cobden has recently said that 
these ancient allies of Great Britain have be¬ 
come a curse to her, and are no longer worth 
preserving. The fate of these two colonized 
customers of John Bull is well illustrated bj 
the story of an Irish tenant of an English ab 
sentee landlord. The poor fellow had been for 
a series of years paying his rent out of his little 
capital, until it was well nigh exhausted; but 
as he had no better choice, and was still able 
to meet the rent, he asked a new lease. He 
was answered: “You are no longer entirely 
safe at quarter day, you have been growing 
poorer year alter year, and I must have a 
sounder man.” 

India is another instance of the effects of the 
British system of centralizing the trade of the 
world in ’ier own hands. Bengal was once 
celebrated for the finest muslins ; the Coast of 
Coromandel for chintzes and calicoes; and 
Western India for the manufacture of strong 
inferior goods of every kind. Nearly a century 
sinoe, the battle of Plassey established the Brit¬ 
ish power over that wealthy, prosperous, and 
happy country. To suppress the native rival¬ 
ry of manufactures, every loom, anvil, barber’s 
hone, cotton-beater’s bow, carpenter’s tool, oil 
mill, potter's kiln, iron manufactory, fishing 
boat, fishing net, was taxed to the utmost value 
of its productive power, and the result is told 
in the language of Bishop Heber, “ an impene¬ 
trable j ungle now surrounds the once great man. 
ufaoturing city of Dacca.” Mr. George Thomp¬ 
son, not long since, in the House of Com 
mons, reminded the Government that at the 
close of the last century cotton abounded, and to 
so great an extent was tho labor of men, wom¬ 
en, and ohildren applied to its conversion into 
oloth, that, even with their imperfect machine¬ 
ry, they not only supplied the home demand 
for the beautiful tissues of Dacca, and the eoars- 
er products of Western India, but they export¬ 
ed to other parts of tho world no less than 
200,000,000 of pieces per annum. After the 
improvements in manufactures were fairly in¬ 
troduced into England, the export of machine¬ 
ry and artisans to India being rigorously pro¬ 
hibited, and free trade in foreign commodities 
established, so as to expose the native manufac¬ 
turers to unlimited competition, tho export ol 
cottons from Bengal in 1827 sunk to £285,121; 
and in 1847, a whole year passed without thi 
export of a single piece of cotton from Calcutta. 
Sinoe 1813 the export of cottons from India 
constantly declined, until it has at length ocas 
ed altogether; and the export of raw cotton 
has, at a corresponding paoe, risen until it has 
attained the height of sixty millions of pounds 
England sends back about twenty-five millions 
pounds of twist, and of cloth two hundred and 
sixty millions of yards. Thus every pound oi 
raw cotton sent to England is returned manu¬ 
factured, after having travelled 20,000 miles in 
search of the spindle, and left nearly its whole 
value in tho hands of brokers, transporters, 
manufacturers, and operatives, thus interposed 
between the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. George Thompson, M. P., well-known 
in this country as in England, in one of his lec¬ 
tures upon India, sums up the results of the 
British rule there in terms so striking, that wc 
cannot forbear a few extracts: “ Some of the 

finest tracts of land have been forsaken, and 
given up to the untamed beasts of the jungle. 
Tho motives to industry have been destroyed. 
The soil seems to lie under a curse. Instead of 
yielding abundance for the wants of its own 
population, and the inhabitants of other re¬ 
gions, it does not keep in existence its own chil¬ 
dren. It becomes the burying place of millions 
crying for bread. This, in British India, in the 
reign of Victoria tho First! ” 

The same system extended to Ireland has 
reduoed her population to exclusive agriculture, 
that they might be the purchasers of English 
manufactures. Ireland was prohibited from 
exporting woolens and glass to the colonies 
In 1800, Dublin employed 4.918 hands in wool¬ 
en manufactures ; in 1840, 602! At Cork, in 
1800, there were thousands of cotton-spinners, 
bleachers, and calioo-printers ; in 1834, there 
were none. This is a fair sample of the con¬ 
dition to which the whole island has been re¬ 
duced by British rule. Tho loss of 1,659,000 
of her population, between the years 1840 and 
1850, by famine, pestilence; and emigration, 
expresses the facts, and indicates the tenden¬ 
cies, with the solemnity of a tombstone. The 
London Times utters the inference of Tory logic 
from the data afforded by English policy, with 
tho terseness of tragic poetry. Speaking of 
Ireland, that paper says: For a whole genera¬ 
tion man has been a drug, and population a 
nuisance. Ireland has been En gland’s cus¬ 
tomer, till the expulsion of her people is the 
only remedy left, for tho burden which their 
redomptionlo8s poverty infliots upon thoso who 
havo exhausted them. 

The British West Indies, kept carefully by 
taxation and prohibition from manufacturing 
any of her own products, was driven, first to 
insolvency, and then compensated for the sud¬ 
den annihilation of their slave property, by an 
appropriation of twenty millions, whioh just 
covered their indebtedness to British bankers, 
brokerB, and jobbers. 

And so, in ono grand round of ruinous repe¬ 
titions, Turkey, Portugal, Ireland, India, the 
West Indies, have been sacrificed to her ra. 
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pacity, and she all the less able to spare a crip¬ 
ple that she has made, or a fresh victim that 
she is watching for. 

The polioy that in a century has reduoed 
rndia from wealth to ruin, driven its population 
from prosperous industry of every kind into the 
cultivation of opium for the destruction of 
China, and tho Hindoos themselves to the 
swamps of Jamaica and Guiana—that has im¬ 
poverished Turkey and Portugal, and more 
than decimated Ireland—is distinctly pro¬ 
pounded in Joshua Gee’s work “on trade,” 
published in 1750. He says : “ Manufactures 
in American colonies should be discouraged, 
prohibited. We ought always to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over our colonies, to restrain them from 
setting up any of the manufactures which are 
carried on in Great Britain. Our eolonies axe 
much in the same state as Ireland was when 
they began tho woolen manufactory, and, 
as their numbers increase, will fall upon man¬ 
ufactures for clothing themselves, if due care 
be not taken to find employment for them in 
raising such productions as may enable them 
to furnish themselves with all the necessaries 

The reasons given are summed up thus: “ If 
wc examine into the circumstancos of the in¬ 
habitants of their plantations and our own, it 
will appear that riot one-fourth {>art of their 
product redounds to their own profit; for, out 
of all that comes here, they only carry back 
olothing and other accommodations for their 
families, all of which is of the merchandise and 
manufacture of this kingdom.” 

Lord Grey, in 1850, phrases the policy dif¬ 
ferently, but presses it to the same object and 
effect. 

The system of a century, growing ever 
stronger and sponger, is, indeed, fully express¬ 
ed in the “ Centralization of Commerce in Eng¬ 
land,” making her “ the workshop of the 
world,” making of themselves “ a nation of 
shopkeepers,” and substantially “colonizing 
every country whioh she trades with.” 

Let us see, now, how this-system affects her 
in her proper function of maintaining the bal¬ 
ance of power in Europe, and vindicating the 
public law of nations. 

The London Times of a late date has drawn 
out the argument, in an article upon English 
intervention in the quarrel pending between 
Russia and Turkey. Let the reader look at 
the involvement which this article confesses, 
and apply to it tfie critioism which our sugges¬ 
tions afford for the true comprehension of its 
meaning and drift: 

“ By way of set-off against the novelty, the 
excitement, the enterprise, the popularity, and 
the possible glory of a war with Russia, let us 
just sit down and count the cost. Wo could 
shut up the naval power of Russia in the Black 
Sea and tho Baltio by costly fleots at both sta¬ 
tions ; steam always up, wind and water always 
having their way. We could easily enable 
Turkey to make a desperate fight, by enormous 
subsidies. We could protect our commerce 
from Yankee privateers, and other free-and- 
easy gentlemen who could take out letters of 
marque from Russia, by a recurrence to the 
old system of merchantmen sailing, like wild 
geese, in flights, with a frigate or two leading 
the way. We could suspend the whole foreign 
commerce of Russia, by a process-which’would 
double the price of our corn, hemp, and tallow. 
We could engage half the continent on our side 
of tho quarrel, by surrendering every other 
question of honor, duty, or interest, we happen 
to have with each separate State. We could 
prolong the war indefinitely, by another na¬ 
tional debt. We could stop it at our pleasure, 
by allowing Russia to take all she wants, wiih 
a little over for demurrage. With proportion¬ 
ate bribes we could secure the concurrence of 
other nations. 

“ On the other hand, all the nations of Eu¬ 
rope would be bankrupt, their principal credit¬ 
ors being in this metropolis. Thoir manufac¬ 
tures and commerce would be ruined, to the 
injury of those who consume what they make, 
and make for them in return. We aro all so 
bound together that it is hard to say whether, 
in material consequences, we should suffer more 
by victory or by defeat. It is our unhappiness 
to have the largest stake in peace of all nations 
on the face of the earth, and, so long as we stick 
to that game, we are sure to win. The most 
orthodox war ever fought is only an Irishman’s 
row—a game of craeked skulls and bloody 
noses—very amusing to those whose clothing is 
of little value, and whose natural integument 
is rather hard; but far from amusing to a gen¬ 
tleman who has paid five guineas for his coat, 
and whose face is susceptible of contusions. 
There 'is not a point in which that immense glass 
house which we call the British Empire is not 
liable to damage. ‘ A man that hath children,’ 
says Bacon, 1 hath given pledges to fortune.’ 
We have ohildren—we have colonies, we havo 
dependencies, we have ships, we have invest¬ 
ments, loans, railways, private debts— all over 
the world. By dint of hard peace making, we 
manage to keep our creditors in tolerable order. 
They pay, as an omnibus-horse does its work, by 
the momentum of its mi.se> y—by being kept in 
harness, welt up, and continually flogged. Once 
give them the opportunity of war, and that 
general dissolution of morals that is sure to en¬ 
sue, and every quarter-day will add to your de¬ 
faulters. All this, of course, is very extraneous 
to the real merits of the present question. 
Those merits we do not here discuss. But you 
have known people who in private life went to 
law, or rather resisted actions, when the right 
was most clearly on their side, and when the 
verdict was given accordingly, but who, never¬ 
theless, lost thereby, both in purse and in fame, 
having to suffer much annoyance, to pay large 
costs, and to incur, also, the reputation of being 
litigous and troublesome fellows. That whioh 
happens in the regular and genial atmosphere 
of English society, and under the pure and im¬ 
peccable administration of English justice, 
may easily happen in the society, and forum, 
and arena of nations, viz: that the prosecution 
of the justest quarrel may entail a martyr’s ob¬ 
loquy and cross.” 

Does this moan anything but that Great 
Britain is bound to keep the peace of the world, 
against its interests and her own honor, and to 
submit for herself to any injury and indignity 
that her universal trade and monopoly of 
manufactures may in any emergency require; 
and aid and abet, besides, any outrage upon the 
oppressed nations of the Continent, whose de¬ 
fence might involve a general war ? Call upon 
her now, for any influenoe or agency that jus¬ 
tice and duty demand ; and her honest answer 
is, that she cannot afford it. 

How have the mighty fallen! This it is to 
be a nation of shopkeepers, this to have con¬ 
verted herself into the workshop of the world. 

Nicholas and Francis Joseph know all this, 
and they know that fur her they may proceed 
to the partitioning of Turkey at their leisure, 
being well assured that the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of the Danubian provinces, and any result¬ 
ing invasion of Turkey, will not he regarded as 
casus belli, and (£at Lord John Russell, who 
was so slow to detect the insolence and absurd¬ 
ity of Nesselrode’s last note, will, also, for the 
same reason, be acute enough to avoid its bear¬ 
ing when pressed to extremities. 

England is rapidly running down to rank 
among the meanest of the nations. She is a 
bully, indeed; but then she is also a huckster, 
and her duties are measured by the yard-stick; 
and all her fine qualities and all her tradition¬ 
al honors go for Dothing, whenevor her trade is 
endangered! Russia can browbeat her . South 
Carolina can bluff her off; for, behold, she has 
adopted peace principles as a fundamental 
morality in the policy of trade. Perhaps she 
may discover that it is best, upon the whole, to 
get France embroiled on the continent; per¬ 
haps France may precipitate her into the strug¬ 
gle ; but an embargo or a blockade is her ter¬ 
ror, next to extermination. E. 

The weather, for the last few days, has "been 
oppressively hot. 
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BY JAMES LEUMBARD. 

The realm of the Post belongs wholly to God, 

And vain is the call for its long-vanished hours; 

The land of the Future no footstep hath trod, 

And Fanoy alone may go thither for flowers. 

The Present is all that we rightfully own— 

The only bright, tangible portion of time 

Wherein we may tarry, and build us a throne, 

And bend to our purpose its treasures sublime. 

Palo cypress-crowned Memory presides o’er the Post; 
She strolls through its corridors, dusty with ago; 

Her eyes on its dim, fading records are cast, 

And while she is reading her tears blot the page. 

But Action, stern Action, the Present controls; 

She grapples it, measures it, fills it at will'*— 

Noglooting no labor that duty unfolds, 

And deeming no duty too small to fulfill. 

Then, let us be doing, while yet it is noon, 

For the sun loiters not in his mid-day oareor; 

Let us prove that wo know how to value the boon, 

By using it woll the brief time it is here. 

No matter how humble his station may be, 

Thero is labor enough for each one to perform 

With Faith, Hope, and Love—the invinoiblo Three— 
He can work out his mission in sunshine and 


which there is a good chance of their doing, at EAILBOAD MURDERS, 

least sufficiently to divide the Empire. j t is dan g er ous to travel on railroads 

The liberal press of England is disgusted a-days, Collisions are frequent-lives arelost- 
withjhe pusillanimity of the Government in I nobod ; 8 * bl and the ilt arfcie8 


fho Turkish business ; and Capt. Ingraham is 


,, , „ „ , , . „ i cape. This state of things is horrible to Cuu- 

m the top wave of fame, both in England and ' t(!mplat( , and we fear the ironica i recon)raond . 


Pranee. American character generally is de¬ 
cidedly on a swell in Europe, since the Costa 
affair. E. 

LITERARY NOTICE. 

Putnam’s Monthly. August, 1853. 

This is the eighth number of this capital pub¬ 
lication, and we have never yet noticed it as it 
deserves. Some unaccountable difficulty, postal 


Shall wo listen with cc 


Giving homo tc 


>ld unooncern to their cries, 

•e wrongs that wo cannot efface 
in Humanity’s field, 
rongs that are going to seed, 
hearts, hands, and voioos to wiel 
o thought but that we shall succeed. 


We cannot divine where an action may stop 
In its influence on the far ages to be; 

The waves, sot in motion at first by a drop, 

May expand till, at length, they encircle tho sea 
A kind word may oheer the most desolate heart; 

A smile nerve anew the disconsolate soul; 

They do not cost much, hut tho good they impart 
Shall only be read on Eternity’s soroll! 

To day set about the great work to bo done; 

To linger or doubt is no trivial sin. 

The harvest is plenteous, and ripe in the sun, 
Awaiting the reapers to gather it in. 

And he who returns when his labor is done, 

Bearing sheaves for the gamer of virtuo and peace, 
Shall receive the glad palm all tho valiant have w< 
Whose brilliance the Future shall over increase. 
Utica, New York. 

, * Ik. Marvel., 

EUROPE AND OUR ENTANGLEMENT. 

Oar foreign news by the Baltic, whioh left 
Liverpool on the 27th, treat the Turkish diffi¬ 
culty as in effect settled, although the Czar has 
not yet signified hiw aoceptanco of tho terms 
proposed to him by the mediating powers. He 
shows no disposition to withdraw his armies 
from the Turkish Provinces. The peace that is 
established, or about to ho established, between 
the parties to this affair, is not, however, the 
peace of Europe; it is hut a truce for the 
tinent, and we will hear more of it anon. 

Exports to America from England are crowd¬ 
ing the wharves, so that the exporters are east¬ 
ing lots for their ohance of immediate ship¬ 
ment ; some thirty millions of American stocks 
and bonds are looking anxiously for purchasers 
in England, and there is a preBsuro in the New 
York money market—all which signifies that 
we do not pay as we go. It is not so difficult 
to keep our merchandise account square, whilo 
we pay tho difference in bonds and stocks; but 
when those don’t go, and when they are to be 
paid up, the real balance against ns is fel 
President Pierce said in liis inaugural, 
very roundabout abundance of words, never¬ 
theless very emphatically, that the right of our 
citizens, however poor or undistinguished, to 
“stand unabashed even in tho presence of 
princes,” shall he vindicated; that they cannot 
wander so far from homo that he, tho Presi¬ 
dent, would not Bee that no rude hand, &o., &o. 
is laid upon them with impunity. The Costa 
case is ready for him ; and now we have an¬ 
other account to settle, in the matter of Capt. 
Gibson, just escaped from imprisonment by the 
Dutch authorities in East India. Mr. Soule, 
in his speech to the “ free Cubans ” who sere¬ 
naded him the other evening at New York, 
carried the chances of American involvement 
in European affairs a little further, oven, than 
this pledgo of the President. He said, speak¬ 
ing of the oondition of affairs in Europe, that 
this country has a power that will one day he 
felt all over the world ; perhaps, even 
great antagonistic elements of the Old World 
want but a whispor from the New, to decide 
the question of peace or war. That sounds to 
us like an extract from one of Kossuth’s speech¬ 
es. And he added, Wherever suffering and 
wrong and injustice is, there will I lift up my 
voice against it; there shall the voice of an 
American citizen be heard, in aid of the op¬ 
pressed. Stick to that, Mr. Soule; stiok to it 
like a man, and' give the present Administra¬ 
tion a chance to redeem the country from tho 
deep disgrace which the last inflioted upon it. 
Even filibnsterism has something in it; Fill- 
moreisuj was such a nothing that even a little 
international felony would have helped its 
character into 'consideration. That shabby, 
dignified, do-nothing dynasty was only once 
bold, and then it was mean—it passed the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law; and, having nothing else to 
do that it was fit for, it turned its face to the 
wall to die; but, as the butcher said in apology 
for his loan beef; “ it didn’t exaotly die, it only 
kind o’ gi’n out.” Alas, for whiggery, compli¬ 
ance, and compromise. If we can’t have what, 
is right, let us have something else that is some¬ 
thing. __ E. 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Africa has arrived, with dates to the 
30th July. 

There seems to he nothing for it but a quar¬ 
rel with Austria. Another Hungarian, name 
not given, arrived at Smyrna on the I4th. He 
had been arrested as a fugitive by an Austrian 
captain at Beyrout, and was about to be car¬ 
ried prisoner to Trieste. He threw himself 
into the sea, where he was picked up by a boat 
and carried to the Consul of tho United States, 
who took him under his protection, and com¬ 
pelled the Austrian captain to give up the wife 
and children of tho fugitive, who had been ar¬ 
rested after his escape. Francis Joseph will 
begin to understand the Hulsemann letter 
being interpreted by these practical comment¬ 
aries. Tho Costa affair is not further reported. 

The prospects of peace between Russia and 
Turkey increase — at least tho confidence in 
Europe in such a peace seems confirmed; hut 
the Russians are strengthening themselves in 
the Danubian Provinces. Tho Porto has pub¬ 
lished a protest against the occupation. 

Italy and Germany are disturbed; or the 
emissaries of Russia are raising tho rumor to 
alarm the continental Powers, and divert them 
from her designs, and hinder their intervention. 

Louis Napoleon is, and holds himself to be, 
in jeopardy of assassination. That will oripplo 
France for tho present. 

In Denmark, the Constitution has been over¬ 
turned by the Government, and the Czar is 
doubtless busy in the mischief; he looks to tho 
addition of the Danish Crown to his own, ere 
long. Upon the whole, Russia is doing a first 
rate business in Government stocks, in which, 
however, the Czar, though a great northern 
bear, plays into the hands of the bulls. 

In China, the rebels are making great head¬ 
way ; (hoy have the city of Amoy now, which 
is about 500 miles above Canton. They still 
have the Tartar armies of the North to defeat, 


of Punch, to tie two railway directors to 
each train, Mazeppa-like, will have to he 
sorted to before the evil will abate. Last week, 
two collisions oecurred, killing a number of 
persons, and wounding and maiming a much, 
larger number. 

A sad railroad acoident occurred 
Camden and Amboy road on Wednesday, 10 th 
, , . , , ... ■ inst., by a collision of the train from,New York 

or clerkly, has hitherto prevented the receipt , , , . „ 

. 1 . . . ... . ; with the tram from Philadelphia. Four per¬ 
il! it m the way that courtesy has established I , , . , , ‘ , 

' were killed, and a large number wound- 
An indignation meeting was called, and 
the engineers and conductors were arrested. 
It is disgraceful that the company whioh 
joys the monopoly of the road between New 
York and Philadelphia do not make a double 
track. 

Another. —On Friday last, another rail¬ 
road murder took place on the Boston and 
Worcester railroad, caused by the collision of 
the trains from and to Providence. Both trains 
were going at full speed. The locomotives 
were completely driven into each other, and a 
large number of cars thrown off the track, and 
smashed into fragments. 

The passengers, ladies and gentlemen 
children, were thrown violently out; e 
crushed under the wheels, and others literally 
jammed up among the shattered ruins. The 
scene was appalling in the extreme; the shrieks 
of the wounded and dying made the blood 
cold. As far as can he ascertained, about 
twenty men, women, and children, were killed 
instantly, and some twelve or fifteen so dread¬ 
fully mangled, that no hope is entertained for 
their lives. Many others slightly, and some 
dangerously injured. Most of the killed and 
wounded are from Uxbridge and Whitinsville. 

On the Uxbridge train, the third passenger 
car leaped over the second, killing three per¬ 
sons, who were escaping from the windows. 

The collision oecurred near Pawtucket, and 
it is now ascertained that twelve lives are lost, 
and about twenty-five more or less injured. 

The accident is attributed to the Uxbridge 
train being out of time ; and it is said the 
ductor’s watch was out of order. The collision 
was terrible. 

It becomes a serious question—Should 
Legislatures require all companies which ap¬ 
ply for charters, to lay double tracks'? In this 
way collisions would be avoided. 


for the commerce of journalists. Even the I 
number now on our table cost us a quarter. It 
is worth the money, indeed; but the habit of 
editorial exchanges generates a repugnance to 
purchasing books and papers, however valua¬ 
ble, desirable, and cheap, whioh we are glad 
our subscribers are not troubled with. If they 
knew and fully appreciated this communistic 
sentiment of the editorial fraternity, they would 
understand what a puff it is to say that we 
have actually bought Putnam, and paid for it 
with cash ; and, what is more to the purpose, 
perhaps, they would value our unqualified 
praise something higher for knowing that it is 
not in any way purchased. 

There are, luckily for reviowers, many ways • 
of knowing enough about a book to estimate it 
fairly, without a regular and thorough perusal. 
By all of these, as well as by sufficient aotual 
examination, we are satisfied that Putnam’s 
Monthly deserves the best word we oan say for 

The Tribune, upon an evidently thorough ex¬ 
amination, pronounces the June number, upon 
the whole, the best American Magazine ever 
issued —a judgment whioh we cordially and ad¬ 
visedly endorse. Its intrinsic qualities richly de¬ 
serve this high praise; but there are other things 
about it which greatly increase our regard for 
the work. In size'and oharacter of contents it 
is a first class periodical, and its authorship 
not stolen; it pays its contributors, and it does 
not humbug its readers with their reputation 
otherwise and elsewhere acquired and deserved; 
it is not engaged in the ugly business of break¬ 
ing down our native periodical literature for 
the million, by glutting the market with more 
pages than Graham and Godey, while they 
pay for their matter, and afford it for the same 
money; and it is not so sneaking and slavish 
the groat Pecksniffian monthly with whioh it so 
generously and bravely oontends for popular 
support. 

Especially we like Putnam, because, while 
it does some sort of justice to American au¬ 
thorship, and something to eneourge it, the 
pitch and drift of its articles put it into the 
place that is waitin^to be well occupied. We 
do not say that its writers fully reach the mark 
that the publishers aim at, but we do see that 
the aim is well and steadily maintained, and 
wo cheerfully acknowledge that the best talent 
of the country within their reach is employed. 

Unfortunately, our currency literature is in 
the main, of tho parisitio species; the colonial 
oharacter still clings to it. The Putnams are 
doing what they can to deliver us from 
pendency, and wo give them our thanks and 
blessing for the effort. The editor seems 
to be all right, and growing at that; and the 
rank and file writers make a very fair show of 
metal and manhood. Tho author of the Poti- 
phar Papers, for instance, can’t be beat in his 
line, and the writer of “Works of American 
Statesmen” comes so near to statesmanship 
himself that he knows “ there is no fixed poli¬ 
tical scienoe, no absolute and unchangeable 
principles, that have yet been discovered.” 
This is exactly true of the systems in vogue— 
of the systems for which the subjects of his ar¬ 
ticle were renounced for knowing so much 
about! It was a bold, honest declaration of 
tho French physiologist, Majendie, when, in his 
elementary book, he wrote tho chapter on the 
Spleen in these words: “ Functions unknown,” 
and there dropped it, and set about discovering 
something to teach, instead of going on with 
pages of nothing to say. It is absolutely funny 
to think of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, get¬ 
ting an immortal fame out of an immortal 
iglo—immortal a parte post, as well as a 
parte ante ! The next best thing to giving us 
a system of “ absolute and unchangeable prin¬ 
ciples,” is owning up that we have none. That 
will put the boys on inquiry, and leave the old- 
to hurry up the monuments and get on 
the epitaphs—they will, do for historical mile¬ 
stones. The Egyptians built pyramids to be 
wondered at, not used ; and then they built 
palaces to lie in when they were mummied. 
That was their only ohance for posthumous 
perpetuity. They didn’t want to be “ buried 
out of our sight ”—they said, we still live, and 
thoy stuck to it. They are welcome to the 
spioe, and may keep it as it keeps them. The 
Barnums will attend to them. But 

that will hold together without the 
bitumen and bandages of antiquity. So, “more 
power to your elbow,” Messrs. Putnam & Com¬ 
pany, and let us have the best you can do, for 

need it badly. E. 


SUMMARY. 


AMERICAN REFORMED TRACT AND BOOK 


We see, by a notice in the Christian Press, 
that the direotora of this institution are en¬ 
gaged in stereotyping and publishing reforma¬ 
tory traots. They oan print 1,500 pages for 
$2. Thoy solicit funds to onable them to per¬ 
form tho great work in whioh they are en¬ 
gaged. They earnestly urge that some friend 
every neighborhood collect all he can, as 
donations to the Society, and forward to T. B. 
Mason, Treasurer, at the Depository, 180 Wal¬ 
nut street, Cincinnati. This will save much of 
the expense of sending out agents. The friends 
of righteousness and humanity are most ear- 
lestly entreated to give prompt attention to 
this matter. 

A depository for supplying Sabbath schools 
and the United States with an evangelical and 
anti-slavery literature is now opened; let the 
funds be furnished, and the truth shall be car¬ 
ried to every man’s door. * 

Hon. R. H. Stanton. —This gentleman, it 
appears, is eleoted to Congress from the tenth 
district, Kentucky, instead of Mr. Hodge, as we 
stated last week. Prior to the eleotion, Mr. 
Pike, the editor of the Paducah Pennant, pub¬ 
lished the following letter, written to him last 
winter by Mr. S. Ho justifies himself for its 
publication, by stating that he was driven to 
it in self-defence, Stanton having first road his 
private letters in the streets. But to the let¬ 
ter : 

If I could stay here a month, I could make 
$5,000. As it is, I fear I shall have to hurry 
off, without even completing the business I 
came on. I saw men in New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, and here, who want my services, and are 
willing to pay for them, and'payfor them well. 
If I can be re-elected, I can make a great deal 
money. But this is between ourselves. 

“ Give my respects to all friends, and believe 
me, yours, sincerely, R. H. Stanton.” 
What a commontary'is this on the patriot- 
n and devotion to the interests of the people, 
much vaunted by members of Congress! 
How do they manage to make a “ great deal 
of money?” But, doubtless, that is a question 
o be asked.” * 1 


“Ashland,” tlie home of Hon. Henry Clay, 
will be offered for sale at auction on 20th of 
September, by his executors. The advertise¬ 
ment says, “A number of Slaves and thorough 
bred Horses will also he sold at the same time 
and place.” Mr. Clay, at the time of his death, 
was President of the Colonization Society. 

Mount Vernon. —A correspondent of the In¬ 
telligencer proposes to be one of two hundred 
to raise one thousand dollars each for the pur¬ 
chase of Mount Vernon—“the property and its 
sacred remains to he secured by deed to the 
People of the United States, and to be under 
the control of tho Government of the United 
States so long as the Government shall remain 
a Republican Government.” 

Senator Gwin. —The Pacific (San Francisco) 
publfshes a pungent address to this functionary, 
and calls upon him to resign. We copy the 
the closing paragraph: 

“ Sir, there is hut one way you can save what 
honor you may now have, and perchanoe re¬ 
gain what you have lost— Resign, and submit 
yourself to a new election. You nave dared for 
honor’s sake to face a leaden bullet; dare now 
for honor’s sake to face a paper ballot. This 
last would test your bravery. It might prove 
you to bo the man we onoe took you to be. 

“Many Citizens- 

—many more that it would make you comfort¬ 
able to know.” 

Senator Gwin will probably not resign, deem¬ 
ing a “ bird in the hand worth two in the bush.” 
Will he be permitted to hold his seat, as Sen¬ 
ator? 

M. Ampere has been travelling in the United 
States, and is writing letters to the Revue 
Deux Mondes, some of which have beep trans¬ 
lated for the American press. His last letter 
contains sketohes of views in the South. While 

New Orleans he was shown a hand-bill. He 
says; “ A hand-bill whioh I met with shows 

that I am in Louisiana, and not in New 
England. This hand-bill, in large capitals, 
nounoes a sale of lands and slaves, as if they 
were two things of the same nature. One of 
the slaves to he sold is represented as an idiot— 
to sell an idiot! ” 

Massachusetts. —A correspondent of the Tri¬ 
bune discusses the probable nominees for Gov¬ 
ernor in thiB State at the ensuing eleotion. He 

The Free-Soilers will doubtless nominate 
Henry Wilson as their candidate, and he will 
make a good run. Mr. Wilson is a remarka¬ 
ble man, in whatever view you may take of 
him. It has been fashionable in certain circles 
to speak of him, contemptuously, as the “Nat¬ 
ick Cobbler,” because, although yet within the 
age of 40, he has worked many years on tl 
bench as a shoe maker. Mr. Wilson was 
strong and untiring Whig until 1848, when 
Gon. Taylor was nominated, when he backed 
off the Whig platform, and made a pilgrimage 
to Buffalo; and although opposed to the nomi¬ 
nation of Van Buren, he supported it after it 
was made. . He has served in both Houses of 
the Legislature, was President of the Senate in 
1852, ran for Congress last tall and was defeat¬ 
ed, was ohosen a member of tho late Constitu¬ 
tional Convention from two towns, and 
leading tactician of tho majority in it. He has 
also served in the militia, and reaohed the 
rank of Brigadier-General. If these do not 
qualify a man for Governor, what do ? 

Sure enough. By all means, let the Inde¬ 
pendent Democracy nominate Henry Wilson. 
He will be eleoted. The Tribune advi 
Whigs not to nominate a candidate who is hos¬ 
tile to Maine law, if they want to defeat him. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a rich Hindoo, has 
plaoed at the disposal of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment a lac of rupees, to found a Bchool of de¬ 
sign. 

A duel was recently fought between a Mr. 
Dunovant and Davidson Legare, near Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina. Legare challenged, and 
was killed—another victim to this false code of 
honor, which requires a man to face a bullet 

order to prove his bravery. 

Editorial Accession. —Dr. Joseph Moyer, a 
vigorous Anti-Slavery man, has assumed the 
management of the Doylostown (Penn.) Olive 
Branch. The Coudersport Journal says: “We 
look upon his introduction into the editorial 
chair as a new ora in the history of Free De¬ 
mocracy in Eastern Pennsylvania. Dr. Moyer 
goes into the editorial chair in consequence of 
life given to our cause in Eastern 
Pennsylvania by the Harrisburg Convention.” 

The New Hampshire Patriot charges Ed¬ 
mund Burke with having been favorable to the 
Wilmot Proviso. It says he wrote letters to 
Democrats to go for it, and that his letters, 
than anything else,” contributed to 
place the Demooraoy of that State in the posi¬ 
tion they occupied in favor of the Proviso in 
1849-50. Burke now strongly opposes the 
Proviso. The Evening Post supposed “the Pa¬ 
triot had better grounds for'advocating the 
adoption of the Proviso in 1849 than it now as¬ 


signs. However, we are glad to see it laying 
ou to Burke, and we can assure its editors that 
their pens can nover he better employed than 
in scathing the traitors who have deserted Free 
Soil principles” 

We would suggest to the Post that the scath¬ 
ing process might he fittingly applied to some 
of the traitors in its own State “ who have de¬ 
serted Free Soil principles.” 

Hon. E. K. Smart, late member of Congress, 
has been appointed Collector of the port of Bel¬ 
fast, Maine. 

Col. IF. IF. S. Bliss, son-in-law of late Pres¬ 
ident Taylor, died of bilious fever at Pascagou¬ 
la, Louisiana, on the 5th inst. 

The Chinese insurgents are said to be Chris¬ 
tians and anti-idolators. They have a moral 
code, whioh is termed the “Heavenly Rules,” 
is e., the Ten Commandments. 

There are more than thirty thousand Chinese 
in California, and an act passed by the Cali¬ 
fornia Legislature for the collection of the for¬ 
eign miners’ tax has been printed in the Chinese 
language for their use. 

M. Bodisco, it is said, waited upon Secretary 
Marcy on Sunday morning, and complained 
bitterly of a publication in the Union respect¬ 
ing the Costa affair, declaring him a felon, &c. 
The attempts of tho Russian minister to muz¬ 
zle the American press meet with no favor in 
any quarter. Notwithstanding tho Baltimore 
platforms, our people adhere to the right of 
free discussion. 

The yellow fever at New Orleans is terrible— 
it amounts to a plague. On the 5th inst. there 
were in that city 238 deaths—2t)8 from yellow 
fever; on the 6th, 240—195 from yellow fever; 
on the 7tli, 230—204 from yellow fever. The 
cities of Washington and Baltimore are col¬ 
lecting funds fer the sufferers. The telegraph 
reports as follows; * 

New Orleans, Aug. 11 —The deaths on Sun¬ 
day were 162; on Monday, 193; on Tuesday, 
164; on Wednesday, 195; showing a total of 
717 for the four days. 

New Orleans, Aug. 13—The mortality has 
been a little on the decline for the last three 
days, ranging from 205 to 225, as the total 
number of deaths per day. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The Star of the West arrived at New York 
i 9th inst. The Alta California gives the pro¬ 
ceedings of a State Reform Convention, to put 
down the official corruption so rife in that 
country. It also gives the following items: 

James Collier, formerly Collector of this port, 
has been indicted by the Grand Jury of the 
county for feloniously using money belonging 
to the United States. S S 

On the 2d inst., Lola Montez and P. P. Hull, 
Esq., were married at the Mission Dolores. 

The mammoth tree in Calaveios county, the 
greatest and most wonderful production of the 
vegetable kingdom ever known, has been sac¬ 
rilegiously out down for speculative purposes. 

Six months ago, where now stands the hand¬ 
some village of “ Iono Valley,” there was not a 
house; now there are substantial dwelling 

houses, hotels, a church, livery stable, - 

mills, &c. 

A Chinese church is to be built in this city, 
42 by 45 feet, three stories high. It will be 
devoted to moral and religious instruction, un¬ 
der the superintendence of Geo. Athei, of the 
See Yup company. 

A new and beautifuledifice, recently erected 
by the members of the First Congregational 
Church'in this oity, was dedicated with the 
usual ceremonies, on the 10th. 

Fires. —The beautiful village of French Cor- 
,1 was almost annihilated by fire on the 8th 
instant. Loss estimated at $50,000. 

The town of Ophir was reduced to ashes 
the 12th inst. Loss $80,000. 

The Reform State Convention, which met at 
Sacramento on the 5th, made the following 
nominations: For Governor—Wm Waldo; for 
Lieutenant Governor—Henry Eno, of Calaveros; 
for Justice of the Supreme Court—Tod Robin¬ 
son. of Sacramento; for Attorney General—Da¬ 
vid K. Newell, of El Dorado; for Comptroller— 
Gilbert E. Winters, of Yuba ; for Treasurer— 
Samuel Kuight, of San Joaquin; lor Surveyor 
General—Selim E- Woodworth, of Monterey ; 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction—Sher¬ 
man Day, of Santa Clara. 

Of Judge Robinson, nominated on the above 
ticket for Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
Pacific Statesman says: 

“Rumor says the Judge now holds slaves ii_ 
Sacramento. His friends say they remain with 
him voluntarily. To have raised the question 
r: ~i the Convention] would have been a viola- 
>n of the Compromise; so the Convention 
ft in ignorance.” 

Thero is great dissatisfaction at the nomina- 
jn of Bigler for Governor, and we should not 
be astonished at Waldo’s election. 

West India Emancipation. —The anniver¬ 
sary of this event was celebrated on the 1st 
instant, at Madison, Indiana, as we learn from 
a correspondent. About 250 men, women, and 
children, joined in the procession. A Mr. Clark, 
colored man from Cincinnati, delivered a 
clear and foroible address. A similar meeting 
as also held at Waukegan, Illinois." * 

INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENTS, 

OHIO. 

Knox County. —A Convention of the Inde¬ 
pendent Demooraoy of this county was held at 
Mt. Vernon on the 4th inst. M. C. Furlong, 
Chairman ; J. B. Galusha, Secretary. Suitable 
resolutions were adopted. Joseph W. Vance 
recommended for State Senator, and Ar¬ 
chibald Greenlee for the Legislature. The 
following county ticket was nominated : 

Treasurer—J. Bonav : Recorder—1„ Chad¬ 
wick ; Commissioner—Geo. McFarland : In¬ 
firmary Director—Robert Dawson ; Board of 
Equalization—Henry Boynton. 

Putnam County. —A meeting of the Inde¬ 
pendent Democracy was lately held at Ottawa, 
whioh adjourned to meet at the same place on 
the 17 th inst. 

VERMONT. 

Essex county. —The Independent Democracy 
of Essex county met in convention on the 29th 
ult, and nominated the following ticket: 

For Senators—Ira Witters, of Milton ; John 
Parker, of Westford; George Chittenden, of 
Williston. For Judges—S." M. Parsons, of 
Burlington; Samuel B. Kennedy, of Bolton. 
For State's Attorney—Levi Underwood, of Bur¬ 
lington. For Judge of Probate—William H. 
French, of Williston. For Sheriff—N. P. Bow- 
1, of Burlington. For High Bailiff—Wm. 
Brown, of Williston. 

J. S. Adams, S. Huntington, and C. C. Briggs, 
were appointed County Committee. 

Windham County. —An Independent Demo¬ 
cratic Convention was held at Newfane on the 
5th inst. Wm. R. Shatter, Chairman; C. H. 
Green, Secretary. The following ticket was 
nominated : 

Senators—Ralph A. Severance, Samuel T. 
R. Cheney, Addison Brown ; Judges—Laban 
Jones, John H. Campbell; State’s Attorney— 
Oscar L. Shatter; Judges of Probate—Ahishai 
Stoddard, for the district of Westminster; 
Royall Tyler, for tho district of Marlboro’; 
Sheriff—Esek Atwood; High Bailiff—Jesse 
Worden; County Committee—Jacob Estey, 
Yolney Forbes, E. Pierce, jr. 

Newspapers. — The Independent is the title 
of a new and handsome paper just started at 
La Salle, Illinois, by T. S. Seyhold & Co. It 
will he independent, and will advocate Land 
Reform, the Abolition of American Slavery, 
aud the universal elevation of the laboring 
classes.. 

The Washington Sentinel is the title of the 
w Democratic paper to be issued by Mr. 
Beverly Tucker in this city. It will appear 
arly in September. 

J. W. Chaffin, Esq., has retired from the 


Wilmington (Ohio) Herald of Freedom, on a< 
count of ill health. The paper will hereaftc 
he conducted by J. Gibson and J. B. Dunn. 

* 

THE AUGUST ELECTIONS. 

The returns of the elections come in slowly. 

Kentucky. — The Congressional delegations 
in the next Congress will stand—5 democrats 
and 5 whigs, as follows : 

1st district. Linn Boyd, dem.; 2d. Benjamin 
E. Gray, whig; 3d. Preston Ewing, whig; 4fch. 
J. S. Chrisman, dem.; 5th. Clement S. Hill, 
whig; 5th. J. M. Elliott, dem.; 7th. Wm. Pres¬ 
ton, whig; 8th, J. C. Breckenridge, deni. : 9th. 
L. M. Cox, whig ; 10th. R. H. Stanton, dem. 

The whigs have a majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Tennessee. —Andrew Johnson, dem.; is eleot¬ 
ed by a large majority. The Congressional 
delegation will stand—democrats 6, whigs 4, 
thus: 

1st'district. Brookins Campbell, dem.; 2d. 
W. lVt. ChureBwell, dem.; 3d. Sam’l A. Smith, 
dem.; 4th. E. L. Gardenhire, dem.; 5th. Chas. 
Ready, whig; 6th. George W. Jones, dem ; 7th. 
Stephen C. Pavatt, dem.; 8th. Felix K. Zolli- 
coffer, whig ; 9th. Emerson Etheridgo, whig 
lOch. Edwin M. Yerger, whig. 

North Carolina. —The returns indicate the 
election of the following gentlemen to Con¬ 
gress—3 democrats, 4 whigs, and 1 independ¬ 
ent : 

1st distriot. H. M. Shaw-, dem.; 2d. Thomas 
Ruffio, dem.; 3d. Wm. S. Ashe, dem.; 4th. 
Sion H. Rogers, whig; 5th. John Kerr, whig; 
6th. Richard C. Puryear, whig; 7th. Jas. W. 
Osborn, whig; 8th. Thos. L Clingman, ind. 

Texas. —The election for Governor is so close 
that it is yet undecidsd who is elected. The 
Legislature will be democratic. George W. 
Smythe and D. W. R. Scurry, democrats, are 
elected to Congress. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hot Weather, and its Consequences — Franken¬ 
stein’s Panorama of Niagai a—A New Po¬ 
litico-Ref or n.artory Movement oil Foot, fyc .— 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Dramatically—Its Per¬ 
formance at the National Theatre—Attempt 
at Description of its Wondrous Effect, < fc., fyc. 

New York, August 13th, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The weather has been very hot most of this 
week, the thermometer indicating as high as 
100 degrees in the shade, and yet it has not 
been so morbific as I have known cooler weath¬ 
er to be. There is not that sulphurous close¬ 
ness whioh sometimes prevails, and under tho 
influence of which every fibre of the muscular 
system seems prostrated, and we feel like sink¬ 
ing into the grave every moment. I observe 
that most persons perspire freely ; this is an 
indication that care as to diet, and avoidance 
of the direct rays of the midday sun, will carry 
one through with reasonable assurance of es¬ 
caping disease. Judging by this tendency here, 

I should not be inclined to anticipate cholera 
soon., ft is always preceded and accompanied 
by tho more oppressive atmospheric elosoness 
mentioned above. We have quite a large num¬ 
ber of deaths from coup de solid, and from 
drinking cold water at the wrong time, and in 
too large quantities. These latter eases have 
been confined mostly to the users of intoxica¬ 
ting drinks, which prepare the stomach for 
such a catastrophe, for reasons which I ex¬ 
plained in a former letter. I have only to add, 
that I think the lives of most people are in 
their own hands, to be dashed away or pre¬ 
served, as they may choose in wisdom or folly. 

No person who visits this city should fail to 
see a magnificent, and to nature faithful, pi 
orama of Niagara, now being exhibited 

Hope Chapel. This is the great work _ 

which Mr. F. -D. Frankenstein, formerly of 
Cincinnati, has been engaged for so many 
years—nine, at least, I believe. This pano¬ 
rama exhibits the great cataract and its sur¬ 
roundings at all seasons and under almost 
every eoneeivahle phase of its wodrousness. In 
Harper’s Magazine for August there is an arti¬ 
cle descriptive of Fiagara, illustrated by about 
a hundred copies from Frankenstein’s original 
drawings, of which people who never expoet to 
witness tho enchanting movements of the dia- 
rama itself would do well to possess themselves. 

It is worth alone more than the cost, of the 
number containing it. 

A politico-reformatory movement has been 
commenced in this city, which promises to do 
a good work for the State and the nation, while 
promoting the so much needed eity reform. 

Tho history of it stands about thus: A number 
of individuals have been in conference, for 
some time past, with reference to a political 
reform movement, designed to aid the present 
tendency of the popular thought and feeling 
toward city reform, and also to promote reform 
in the workings of National and State affairs 
generally. Their conferences were had in pri¬ 
vate until Thursday evening ; then they met, 
pursuant to a public call, in Washington Hal), 

Hester street, and organized a preliminary 
meeting. On motion of Victor Hannot, Dr. 

James Boylo was called to the chair, and John , „. 
White was appointed Secretary. Mr. White, 2 -■ 
as chairman of a committee previously appoint¬ 
ed, read a well-written and interesting address, 

(which was unanimously adopted,) setting forth 
the grievances of the times—such as Slavery 
propagandise! by foreign conquest, land mo¬ 
nopoly, intemperance, bribery and corruption 
in dispensing official contracts, &e., and pro¬ 
posing a mass convention, at the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, on the 6th of September, 
to consider the ways and means of Reform. I 
send you a oopy of this address. Speeches were 
made hy Messrs. Boyle, Young, and Snodgrass, 
and others. Neither of these gentlement went 
beyond an approval of the principles of the 
address. No foreshadowing of the plan of ope¬ 
rations in contemplation were given hy these 
gentlemen, or others who were doubtless more 
conversant with the whole matter ; so we shall 
have to await the developments of a scheme of 
Reform which certainly promises well, as I 
have already intimated. But the most striking 
phase of the reformatory world, at present, is 
presented at the National Theatre of this oity, 
in a six-act drama of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

This is creating a most decided furore. Not¬ 
withstanding the heat of the weather, every 
inch of the space from the third tier to tho pit 
is occupied by eager people, of both sexes and 
all ages and conditions, mingled together after 
a fashion of perfectly democratic equality, 
which is altogether a novelty at the National; 
for you must understand that this is one of the 
“ People’s Theatres,” and that it has not been 
regarded, heretofore, by the elite, as a proper 
■Mace for their exclusive class. In faot, aided 
y some articles in the Tribunei lately, the 
place has come to be regarded as unholy 
ground, where not even less exclusiveness “re¬ 
spectable people” were to be allowed to go 
without losing caste. But since the appear¬ 
ance of these articles, the same paper has 
given an editorial description of the play of 
“ Uncle Tom/’ whioh has helped to bring 
about a most deeided reaction. Now everybody 
desires to go, and seeks an excuse to go to the 
National; and it Is curious to notiee the trouble 
they put themselves to, to get leave of public 
opinion!—that petty tyrant from whose deci¬ 
sion an appeal is often so difficult. To effect 
this, they get up a “ party,” in order to keep 
one another in countenance while there, arid 
afterwards, when the question is asked, “ Why 
do you go to that theatre?” 

Having once witnessed the performance of 
this wondrous drama, these shine persons don’t 
feel like hiding the fact that they have been at 
the National, but like telling of it to their 
friends, as everybody does of a thing which 
lias pleased them. They feel buoyed up and 
emboldened, and talk of what they have seen 
and felt—thus sending scores of their friends 
to go through the same experience, and pro- 
feVa — eulogies upon it. All these 


icism of the plot. Next, your soul is so har¬ 
rowed up, that you wish yourself away. I felt, 
at this crisis, like tearing myself away, or, ra¬ 
ther, I thought of it. A side-shaking interlude 
soon restored me to comfort, and prepared me 
for the relief of tears. And there is a relief in 
tears—nay, a luxury, at times. 1 was by no 
means alone in my weeping. Nearly every¬ 
body around was in the same condition, and 
seemed as resigned as I, and as “ happy.” 

The above confession will probably be laugh¬ 
ed at, even hy those who have shed tears over 
Mrs. Stowe’s unaided portaitures of Eva’s an¬ 
gelic tenderness and beatitude of soul, while 
in the bloom of childhood’s prattling inno¬ 
cence, and especially over her death-bed. If 
so, the worst I wish to them is, that somebody 
may have an opportunity to laugh at them in 
turn. If they can withstand the overwhelm¬ 
ing pathos of these scenes, as dramatized and 
performed, I shall then admit their right to 
laugh, but not till then. 

The manager of the National (Mr. Purdy) 
has been lucky in the selection of most of hit) 
dramatis persona:; but, in the principal char¬ 
acters of Uncle Tom and Eva, he has been 
particularly lucky. The former is sustained 
by G. C. Germon, the latter by Cordelia How¬ 
ard, a child of apparently six or seven years 
only, whose father (G. C. Howard) performs 
the part of St. Clair, while her mother takes 
that of Topsy. I have no room for criticism 
now. In faot, the tremendous effect has not 
sufficiently worn off for success, if I should try. 
But I must say, that in his Eva the manager 
has been extremely lucky. Never was greater 
concentration of childish simplicity and trans¬ 
parent innocence presented on the stage. In 
watching her artless sympathy for Uncle Tom, 
her rapt attitudes, as he sings to her of “ de 
Lord,” and “the angels” that are to bear 
good people to heaven on golden wings, or 
listen to her prattlings to Uncle Tom, whose 
name she pronounces all musically, you begin 
to think the real Eva before you, as a cher¬ 
ished little one whom you had seen before, and 
to realize that an angel is not only “ whisper¬ 
ing” to you in the language of the song, but 
sending to you, through him, messages of an¬ 
gelic love. 


And then, Uncle Tom’s trusting faith in his 
Saviour! It is brought out gloriously. As he 
appears unconsciously before the audien© 

horting his “kind master,” St. Clair, to “_ 

ob de Lord’s goodness,” the whole audience ap¬ 
plauds, as people might applaud in as truly 
religious spirit in the church, just as they 
shout, now, in a Methodist meeting, the very 
“ Bowery boys” joining it with their “ Amen,'” 
the “ Hey , hey ! ” 

Thus a singular admixture of the scenes of 
the “ stage,” and the emotions of the “ altar,” 
is effeoted. And thus the ignorant but pious 
slave becomes a most powerful preacher to 
hundreds who have never heard the technical 
gospel preached in their lives; and Anti-Sla- 
vorji Truth, the handmaid of Christianity, the 
spirit of antithesis in the heart, is incompati¬ 
ble with true worship, is poured into open 
souls, to show its fruits there, in some degroe, 
and in some form Or other. 

And this is only the continuation of the won¬ 
der-workings of a single unpretending novel! 
Where is the blessed mission of the hook to 
end ? Where are Us collateral influences to 
stop ? It has caused thousands to discover that 
they had suoh a phrenological organ as Ideal¬ 
ity, which could eo-work with- Benevolence, if 
permitted, and that fiction is a want of its ap¬ 
petite, which may be suppressed in the aged, 
but for which tho young must and will have 
food, in some form or other! These thousands 
are now seeking out other good books of the 
“novel” olass. Will Mrs. Stowe have worked 
the same revolution with respect to the thea¬ 
tres ? This is a curiously important question, 
the settlement of which may perhaps be aided 
by the statement of the faot that, not only are 
consistent church members in attendance 
nightly at the National, but find their pastors 
there in disguise! So stands the matter; ra¬ 
ther, so it goes at the present time of writing. 
Where it will stop, I will not venture to pr 
diet. Indicator. 

Marvland. —Hon. T. W. Ligon, late M. C., 
is nominated for Governor, hy the Demooratic 
Convention; Wm. Pinckney White, for Comp¬ 
troller, and Samuel Robert for Lottery Com¬ 
missioner. The Convention did not endorse 
the Administration of Mr. Pieroe. What docs 
this mean ? 

Miss Wormeley, whose appeal for the Vir¬ 
ginia slaves we published last week, has col- 
leated $2,055. She informs the New York 
Journal of Commerce that several gentlemen 
Baltimore have undertaken to see the business 
part of the affair arranged satisfactorily. 


Bounce tho .__ u 

go to tho theatre with a semi-shame similar to 
that which the mourner carries to the revival 
meeting’s altar, and go away as the converts 
go, defying “ the world, the flesh, and the 
devil” of public opprobrium! 

Now for a fact, which must justify my state¬ 
ment. I confess to have been completely over¬ 
whelmed by the cxhaustlees pathos of the play. 
1 have not wept so profusely for years. It 
seemed to me, at one time, that I could almost 
float away upon the ocean of my own tears. 
At first tho effect of the drama is ludicrous— 
inpleasantly so—owing to the necessarily ca- 
•ioaturing effect of' the imitations of the genu- 
ne Afrioo-Amerioan. But this feeling is soon 
swallowed up hy the moral power, the pathet- 


CAMPAIGN MEETINGS IN STATE OF OHIO. 

The oalls a» so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in everj 
county of the State, that tho Committee feel com 
pellod to recall some of tho appointments, in order t( 
comply as far os possible with these calls. We there- 
meeting to each county of the 
lowing series, with but two exceptions. 

Now, make a grand rally at our single county meot- 

igs, whioh will occur in the following order: 
St.JIlairsville, Belmont county, Wednesday, Au- 

Harrison county, Thursday, August 25. 

Carrollton., Carroll oeunt.y, Friday, August 26. 

Steubenville, Jefferson county, Saturday, August 27. 

Salem, Columbiana county, Monday, August 29. 

Canfield, Mahoning county, Tuesday, August 30. 

Warren, Trumbull county, Wednesday, August 31. 

Jefferson, Ashtabula county, Thursday, September 

if. 

Painesville, Lake county, Friday, September 2. 

Ch-irdon, Geauga county, Saturday, September 3. 

Ravenna, Portage county, Monday, September 5. 

'Massillon, Stark oou nty, Tcusday, Soptembor 6. 

Akron, Summit county, Wednesday, September 7. 

Cleveland, Thursday, September 8. 

Elyria, Lorain county, Friday, September 9. 

Medina, Medina county, Saturday, September 10. 

Wooster, Wayne county, Monday, Soptcmber 12. 

We will announce no further appointments until 
wo confer with Mr. Lewis. We fear that Coshocton, 
Holmes, and Tuscarawas, for the want of time, will 
have to be omitted, unless we can procure other 
speakers to visit them. 

Mr. Chase will meet Mr. Lewis at Portsmouth, and 
continue with him for several days. The nan 
other speakers will be announced in due time. 

Friends, without the most urgent reasons, we 
not consent to ohango these appointments. Confusion 
is always tho result of such changes. 

J. H. COULTER, 

Chairman State Central Committee. 


FREE DEMUCKACY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A grand Mass Conventio 
Free Democracy will bo hel 
on Wednesday, August 24tt 

Hon. John P. Halo, Hon. Amos Tuck, Hon. Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts, and other eloquent speakers, 
will bo prosent, and address the Convention. 

Arrangements have been made for half-price fare 
over the Cochcco railroad, from Dover; over the Bos¬ 
ton, Concord, and Montreal road, and by both of tho 
steamboats on the lnko. 

Spaoious hotels at the lake will afford ample ac¬ 
commodations to all who may desire to tarry a day or 
two in that beautiful locality. 

Ladies arc particularly invited to attend. 

Friends of Freedom, lot there be a goneral rally—a 
glorious Convention of tho Fearless and Freo—one 
that will show that tho old Granite State is arousing 
from her .slumbers, and marching gallantly on to 
Freedom! Let us show that in New Hampshire, at 
least, there is a living democracy who wear no eharos, 
and call no man “ master ”—a Demooraoy who mani¬ 
fest no “ federal instincts ” by defouding that “ feder¬ 
al ” abomination, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 ! 
Let there be a noble gathering of these Living Men, 
at the lake, on the 2'lth. 

OLIVER WYATT, 
JOSEPH P. MORSE, 
EZEKIEL JOSES, 
MOSES VARNEY, ’ 

J. G. HOYT, 

JONA. CAltTLAND, 


information wasted. 

R ichard, Robert, and william charle s 

all carponters by trade, who came from Dublin, 

Any person giving information of the said Richard, 
Robort, or William, will confer a great favor. They 
in hear of something to their advantage, by giving 

JOHN B°BACON, Penn Yan, 
Aug. 18—Yates oounty, N. Y. 


P AMPHLET PRINTING neatly oxeouted by 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

Sixth street, south of Pennsylvania avenue. 


INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 

The Inddpendent Demooratio Electors of the Stnte 
of New York are requested to meet in their respective 
Assembly Districts, aud to appoint one delegate from 
each district, to attend a State Convention; which w.Il 
assemble at the city of Syracuse on Wednesday, the 
31st day of August, 1853, at 12 o’clock, noon, for the 
purpose of nominating Candidates for such State OiS- 
cers as are to bo chosen at the next eleotion, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may come 
befor it. 

CHARLES A. WHEATON, 
ROBERT R. RAYMOND, 
HIRAM BARNEY. 

S. E. CHURCH, 

L. P. NOBLE, 

E. L. SOULE, 

E. MARKS, 

S. D. POUTER, 

E. W. STEWART, 

Independent Democratic State Committee. 

Syracuse, July 23, 1853. 

IIOW TO GET RID OF WORMS, 

THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD. 

^ You have only to purchase a bottle of MoLanc’s 
Celebrated Vormilbge, and administer it according o 
the directions accompanying each phial. It never 
fails to give immediate relief, and is perfectly safe for 
young or old. The following testimony, in favor of 
McLane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, was handed us a 
short time ago; 

New- York, November 16, 1852. 

A friend of mine purchased and administered one 
bottle of MoLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE 
to a child of her’s, four years old, which brought aw: y 
between three hundred and four hundred worms— 
many of them large. The child is now well, and 6 v- 
ing in Remington place. For farther particulars, ia- 
quire of Mrs. Hardie, No. 3 Manhattan place. 

P. S. Dr. McLano’s celebrated Vermifuge, also Tr. 
McLane's Liver Pills can now be had at all respecta¬ 
ble Drug Storesin the United States. 

□^“Purchasers will please,be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. MoLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, are worthless. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 

T HE next -term of this institution will commence 
October 31, 1853. Another new building, to ao- 
commodale two hundred students, will be ready at 
this time. The rooms are large, and furnished with 
convenient clothos presses. 

TUITION, per quarter. 

Common English branches - - $3 ao 

Higher English branches .... 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ... 5.00 

Incidental expenses. q 26 

EXTRAS. 

French, Gorman, Spanish, and Italian, each - 3.00 

Lessons on Piano (-> 00 

Use of Piano 2i>0 

Drawing and Painting, eaoh .... 2.10 

Monochromatic and Tissue Flowers, each ■ 2'fjO 

Vooal Musio, three lessons a week - - 5...50 

Ornamental Needle Work and Worsted Flow¬ 
ers. each 155 

Oil Painting and Wax Flowers and Fruit, each 5. >0 

Lessons on Guitar.3 og 

Use of Guitar.p/g 

Board, Washing, Room Furnished, per week - 1 I5i 

Fuel, per weok -.0.: 2 

Board, Washing, Room furnished, Fuel. Inci¬ 
dental Expenses, and Tuition in Com¬ 
mon English Branches, per quarter - 17.00 

THE FACULTY 

Will consist of twenty professors and teachers. 

This school possos the elements of the best seho< Is 
in the country, and has as extensive a course of ia- 

Thore are in attendance now 180 classical studen s, 
most of whom intend to enter the new college, one of 
the buildings of which will be finished for the next 
term, October 31st. Students oan now engago their 
rooms in the college, and pursue tho collcgo course 
under the instruction of the Faoulty of the Semina: j. 
The college proper will open September 1. 1854. 

We feel inolined to urge young men to commenoe 

lege offors a thorough college education are such -is 
to moot the case of the most indigent 
The whole oxpense for board, washing, fuel, room 
rent, and contingent expenses, per year, to those who 
have a scholarship, will bo the small sum of $65.76. 

Scholarships are sold to entitle the purchaser to tu¬ 
ition in the oollege for four years for $20, for twemv 
years for $50, fifty years for $1,00. 

The terms and vacations are so arranged as to have 
a long vacation of fourteen weoks como in the winter 
season. By this arrangement, tho students have on 
opportunity to tcaoh throe and a half months, wit 1 
out any loss of time. Thoy will thus prooure onou,;U 
to meot their expenses, except for books and clothes, 
for the entire yoar. 

Students will be conveyed to and from Albany, at 
tho commencement and close of each torm, free. 

For further particulars, nddross 

ALONZO FLACK, Principal, 

Aug. 18— Charlotteville, Schoharie 00., N. Y. 

THE MAN OF A THOUSAND YEARS 

ISAAC T. HOPPER. 

A TRUE LIFE. 

BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

T HIS thrilling work is the biography of one of the 
most remarkablo men the world has ever seen. 
His deeds of philanthropy and mercy, coverine a re- 
nod of nearly four-score years, endeared him not oi ly 
to the thousands who were the immediate participants 
of his beneficence, but to all who knew him 
His was a charity tho most expansive. It was rot 
oonfined to the popular channels of the day, but 11 
erted itself among the most degraded and abandoned, 
regardless of color or condition. In the cities of PI il - 
adelphia and Now York, where his active life was 
mostly spent, thousands upon thousands can bear tes¬ 
timony to his-nobleness of soul, and bis ontire devo¬ 
tion to the interests of suffering humanity. 

b “ , callerl the HOWARD OF 
AMMlICA. Mrs. Child having spent several ye 113 
in his family, and being perfectly familiar with his 
history, of all others, was tho person to write “A 
TRUE LI PE - of the noble man, and her task has 
been performed in her best- manner. 

Htdesd, was the life of ISAAC T 
HOPPER, aud Mas. Gmi.n has presented it trvhl 
Scarcely a, citizen^ of Philadelphia or New York out- 

seen from day to day tripping through the great thor- 
oughfares, and threading tho narrow lanes .and by- 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandori-ig, 
that he might rescue them from crimo and degrada¬ 
tion, and administer comfort and solace and hear in¬ 
ly charities to the distressed and suffering. The poor, 
hunted, fugitive slave found in him a friend ever 
ready and never weary. 

We intend to publish this work early in August. 
It will mako an otogant 12tno. of about 500 pages, 
with a full length portrait and a medallion likeness, 
on stool, of Mr. Hopper. Retail price, $1.25. bound 

At the time of the death of tho venerable and ex¬ 
cellent man, numerous notices appeared in papers (f 
all parties and sects. We make a few extracts from 
the Now York Observer : 

“ The venerable Isaac T. Hopper, whose placid, i«- 
nevolent faoe has so long irradiated almost every 
public meeting for doing good, and whose, namo. in¬ 
fluence, and labors, have boen devoted with an apos¬ 
tolic simplicity and constancy to humanity, died on 
Friday last, at an advancud ngo. He was a Quaker 
of that early sort illustrated by suoh philanthropists 
as Anthony Bone set, Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, 
and the like. 

He was a most self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor, and the suffering of ovory kind; and ris 
life was an unbroken history ot beneficence. Thous¬ 
ands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at the nows of 
his death, for fow men have so large a wealth in ;be 
blessings of the poor, and the grateful remembrance 
of kindness and benevolonce, as ho.” 

| The Now York Sunday Times contained the fol- 

“ iiost of our readers will call to mind, in connec¬ 
tion with the the name of Isaac T. Hopper, the com¬ 
pact, well-knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, appar¬ 
ently about sixty years of age, dressed in drab or 
brown clothes of the plainest cut, and bearing on his 
handsome manly face the impress of that benevolence 
with' which his whole heart was filled. 

Ho was twenty years older than he seemed. The 
fountain of benevolonce within freshened his old age 
"'i its continuous flow. The step of the octogena- 
was elastic as that of a bo£ his form erect as a 

is whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
’s handiwork. We see him now with our mind's 
. but with the eye of flesh wo shall see him no 
more. Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexitv.” 

The New York Tribune : 

“ Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow¬ 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina¬ 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconscious), ops 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
bo wished to frustrate, would have mado him illustri¬ 
ous as tho general of an army; and these quali'ics 
might have become faults, if they had not been bal¬ 
anced by an unusual degreo of conscientiousness r.ud 
benevolonce. He battled courageously, not from, 
ambition, but from an inborn love of truth. Ho cir¬ 
cumvented as adroitly as tho most practised politi¬ 
cian; but it was always to defeat the plans of those' 
who oppressod God’s poor—never to advance his own 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old friend! The 
prayers of ransomed ones asoond to Heaven for thee, 
and a glorious company havo welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City!” 

On a plain block of granito, at Greenwood Come- 
ry, is inscribed: 

ISAAC T. HOPPER, 

BORN DECEMBER 3d, 1771, 

ENDED HIS PILGRIMAGE MAY 7rH, 1852. 

“ Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm. 

A great man s happiness; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.” 

We shall publish 5,000 copios for the first edition. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a boob 
—hich will have an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
10 sale of Uncle Tonus Cabin ; for io thrilling in- 
•rost it is not behind that world-renowned talc. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 

Aug. 4—3tif Cleveland, Ohio, 
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A MIDSUMMER DREAM IN THE WOODS. 


.7. T. TROWBRIDOK. 


Once, whon Apollo seemed to swoon 
Before tho golden gato of noon, 

Within a wood I made my scat, 

At a lordly oak-tree’s spreading feet. 

And woarily my head had sunk 
Against the rough and rugged trunk ; 

My limbs reclined on tho mosses dank 
Of a purling brooklet’s sloping bank; 

And in tho rippling wave, that slipped 
O’er roots and pebbles, my Angers dipped; 

And by my foet the waters crepi; 

And a light breozo on my forehead swept; 

And birds wore singing, and squirrels springing 
Above me, in tho green boughs swinging. 
And in the midst of all I slept. 


I slept to the music of the stream; 

And I board its music in my droam. 

But then motlmught it was the sound 
Of fairy footfalls rustling round; 

And suddenly I seemod to see 
A dancing choir oncirclo me; 

And one, who wore a crown, before 
My dreaming eyes a garland bore, 

And, laying it lightly on my head, 

In tones of ringing, silver said: 

“ This sylvan talisman I bring 
To thee, the wood-nymphs’ chosen king.” 

I trembled, kneeling j but, quickly ieeling 
A Bwoet enchantment o’er me stealing;; 
Rose at the touch of her dewy wing. 


I rose in wonder and surprise, 

For never had my waking eyes 

A being of such beauty seen 

As she, tho witching woodland queen' 

Her wings were white, her brow was bright, 
And the roso-leaves of her lips tho light 
Of purest pearls within revealed ; 

A gossamer robe but half concealed 
The tapes and swell of her fairy form; 

Her eye was soft, and her cheek was warm. 
And, laying her lily hand in mine, 

To the greenwood nymphs sho made a sign; 
And all advancing, half-flying, half-dancing 
Still with songs my sense entrancing, 

Their white arms round me seemod to twine. 


With their shining ar 


s, that twined around 
i from the ground, 

A graceful, soft sedan thoy wove; 

And, flying through the shadowy grove. 

Their garments mid the leafage gleaming, 
And floating golden tresses streaming 
Behind them on the rushing air, 

They bore me to a palace fair 
Deep in the wildwood oool and green, 

Where never mortal foot had been. 

I saw the glowing doors unfold, 

And thoy bore mo into halls of gold 
And alabaster, brighter, vaster, 

Than halls of any mortal master, 

And crowned me monarch of the wold. 

They crowned me king; and then methought 
An icy chalice of dew was brought, 

And given my fevored lips to drink; 

And while I sipped, and seemed to sink 
Inebriate n,t the fn,y-queen’s feet 
Upon a soa-grecn tufted scat, 

Sho fondly folded me in her arms, 

And pillowed my cheek amid tho charms 
Of her glowing bosom, soft and white! 

And farios, sent like shafts of light 
Through floating clouds of incenso, broke 
A chain of wreaths of leaves of oak, 

And danced before ns, while grandly o’er us 
Swelled a deep, mysterious chorus ; 

And in the midst of all—I woke. 


I woke beneath the shadows dim 
Which many a trunk and leafy limb 
And bended branch around mo cast. 

Apollo, who long before had past 
The fiery noon's resplendent gato, 

At evening's dusky threshold sate, 

And the beings of my dream wore gone. 

I woke to find myself alono ; 

I woko, and stood in the solemn wood, 

In the deopening, darkening solitude; 

Alone, alono by the babbling stream; 

But I heard the owl above me soroam, 

And a squirrel that hung the boughs among 
For a dizzy momont clung and swung, 

The ligh t twigs breaking, the foliage shaking, 


itling m 


Then lightly up tho lindon sprung. 


For the National Era. 

THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 


MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington.—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, j'c. 


V DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


[continued.] 

ANNALS OF CONGRESS. 

Thursday, February 11, 1790. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons presented the following 
address to the Senate and House of Represent¬ 
ative of the United States: 

To the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States : 

The address of the people called Quakers, in 
their annual assembly convened— 

Firmly believing that unfeigned righteous 
ness, in public as well as private stations, 5 " 


the only sure ground of hope for the Divine 
blessing, whence alone rulers can derive true 
honor, establish sincere confidence in the hearts 
of the people, and feeling their minds animated 
with the ennobling prinoiple of universal good¬ 
will to men, find a conscious dignity and felici¬ 
ty in the harmony and success attending the 
exercise of a solid, uniform virtue, short of 
which the warmest pretensions to public spirit, 
zeal for our country and the rights of men, are 
fallacious and illusive. 

Under this persuasion, as professors of faith 
in that ever-blessqd, all-perfect Lawgiver whose 
injunctions remain of undiminished obligation 
on all who profess to believe in him, “ Whatso¬ 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
you even so unto them,” we apprehend our¬ 
selves religiously hound to request your serious 
Christian attention to the deeply-interesting 
subject whereon our religious society, in their 
annual assembly, on the tenth month, 1783, 
addressed the then Congress, who, through the 
Christian rectitude of the concern, was by the 
delegates generally acknowledged, yet not 
being vested with tho powers of legislation, 
they declined promoting any public remedy 
against the gr.oss national iniquity of traffick¬ 
ing the persons of fellow-men; but divers of the 
legislative bodies of the different States on this 
continent have since manifested their sense of 
the public detestation due to the licentious 
wickedness of the African trade for slaves, and 
the inhuman tyranny and blood-guiltiness in¬ 
separable from it; the debasing influence 
whereof most certainly tends to lay waste the 
virtue, and, of oourse, the happiness of the 
people. 

Many are tho enormities, abhorrent to 
mon humanity and common honesty, which, 
under the federal countenance given to this 
abominable commerce, are practised in some 
of the United States, which we judge it not 
needful to particularize to a body of men cho¬ 
sen as eminently distinguished for wisdom as 
extensive information. But we find it indis¬ 
pensably incumbent on us, as a religious body, 
assuredly—believing that both the true tem¬ 
poral interest of nations and eternal well-being 
of individuals depend on doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly before God, the 
creator, preserver, and benefactor of men—thus 
to attempt to excite your attention to the af¬ 
fecting subject; earnestly desiring that the in¬ 
finite Father of Spirits may so enrich your 
minds with his love and truth, and so influenoe 
your understandings, by that pure wisdom 
which is full of mercy and good frui ts, as that 
a sincere and impartial inquiry may take place, 
whether it bo not an essential part of the duty 
of your exalted station to exert upright endeav¬ 
ors, to the full exten t of your power, to remove 
every obstruction to public righteousness, 
which the influence of artifice of particular 
persons, governed by the narrow, mistaken 


views of self-intereBt, has occasioned; and 
whether, notwithstanding snch seeming impedi¬ 
ments, it he not in reality within your power to 
oxerciso justice and morcy, which, if adhered 
to, we cannot doubt, must produce the aboli-. 
tion of the slave trade. 

We consider this subjeot so essentially and 
extensively important, as to warrant a hope \ 
that tho liberty we now take will bo understood, | 
as it really is, a compliance with a sense of re¬ 
ligious duty; and that your Christian endeav¬ 
ors to remove reproach from the land may he 
efficacious to sweeten the labor and lessen the 
difficulties incident to the discharge of your 
important trust. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet¬ 
ing. for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and the western parts of Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia, held by adjournments from tho twenty- 
eighth day of the ninth month, to tho third day 
of tho tenth month, inclusive, 1789, by Nicholas 
Wain, clerk to the mooting this year. 

Mr. Lawrence also presented an address 
from the Society of Friends in the city of New 
York, in which they set forth their desire of 
co-operating with their Southern brethren ii 
their protest against the slave trade. 

Mr. Hartley moved to refer the address of 
the annual assembly of Friends, held at Phila¬ 
delphia, to a committee. He thought it a mark 
of respect due to so numerous and respectable 
a part of the community. 

Mr. White seconded the motion. 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina. However re¬ 
spectable the petitioners may be, I hope gen¬ 
tlemen will consider that others equally re¬ 
spectable are opposed to the object which is 
aimed at, and are entitled to an opportunity of 
being heard before the question is determined. 

I flatter myself gentlemen will not press the 
point of commitment to day, it being contrary 
to our usual mode of procedure. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons. If we were now to deter¬ 
mine the final question, the observation of the 
gentleman from South Carolina would apply. 
But, sir, the present question docs not touch 
upon tho merits of the case - r it is merely to re¬ 
fer the memorial to a committee, to consider 
what is proper to bo done. Gentlemen, there¬ 
fore, who do not mean to oppose the commit¬ 
ment to-morrow, may as well agree to it to¬ 
day, because it will tend to save the time of 
the House. 

Mr. Jackson wished to know why the second 
reading was to be contended for to-day, when 
it was diverting the attention of the members 
from the great object that was before the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole? Is it because the feel¬ 
ings of the Friends will be hurt, to have their 
affair conducted in the usual course of busi¬ 
ness? Gentlemen who advocate the second 
reading to-day, should respect the feelings of 
the members who represent that part of the 
Union which is principally affected by the 
measure. I believe, sir, that the latter class 
consists of as useful and as good citizens as the 
petitioners—men equally friends to the Revo¬ 
lution, and equally susceptible of the refined 
sensations of humanity and benevolenoo. Why, 
then, should such particular attention be paid 
to them, for bringing forward a business of 
questionable policy ? If Congress are disposed 
to interfere in the importation of slaves, they 
can take the subject.up without advisors, be¬ 
cause the Constitution expressly mentions all 
the power they can exercise on the subject. 

Mr. Sherman suggested the idea of referring 
it to a committee, to consist of a member from 
eaelr State, because several States had already 
made somo regulations on this subjeot. The 
sooner the subject was taken up, he thought it 
would be the better. 

Mr. Parker. I hope, Mr. Speaker, the pe¬ 
tition of these respectable persons will be at¬ 
tended to with all the readiness the importance 
of its object demands ; and I cannot help ex¬ 
pressing the pleasuro l feel in finding so con¬ 
siderable a part of the community attending 
to matters of BuCh momentous concern to the 
future prosperity and happiness of the people 
of America, I think it my duty, as a citizen 
of the Union, to espouse their cause; and it is 
incumbent upon every membor of this House 
to sift the subject well, and to ascertain what 
can be done to restrain a practice so nefarious. 
The Constitution has authorized us to levy a 
tax upon the importation of such persons as 
tho States shall authorize to be admitted, I 
would willingly go to that extent; and if any¬ 
thing further can be devised to discountenance 
tho trade, consistent with the terms of the Con¬ 
stitution, I shall cheerfully give it my assent 
and support. 

Mr. Madison. Tho gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania [Mr. Fitzsimmons] has put this ques¬ 
tion on its proper ground. If gentlemen do not 
mean to oppose tho commitment to-morrow, 
they may as well acquiesce in it to-day; and I 
apprehend gentlemen need not be alarmed at 
any measure it is likely Congress will take: 
because they will recolleot that the Constitu¬ 
tion secures to the individual States the right 
of admitting, if they think proper, the import¬ 
ation of slaves into their own territory, for 
eighteen years yet unexpired; subject, however, 
to a tax, if Congress are disposed to impose it, 
of not more than ten dollars on each person. 
Tho petition, if I mistake not, speaks of arti¬ 
fices used by self-interested persons to carrv on 
this trade; and the petition from New York 
states a case that may require the considera- 
;ion of Congress. If anything is within the 
Federal authority to restrain such violation of 
the rights of nations and of mankind, as is sup 
posed to be practised in some parts of the 
United States, it will certainly tend to the in¬ 
terest and honor of the oommunity to attempt 
a remedy, and is a proper subject for our dis¬ 
cussion. It may he, that foreigners take the 
advantage of the liberty afforded them by the 
American trade, to employ our shipping in the 
slave trade between Africa and the West In- 
dieg, when they are restrained from employing 
their own by restrictive laws of their nation. 

Tf this is the case, is there any person of hu¬ 
manity that would not wish to prevent them ? 
Another consideration why we Bhould commit 
the petition is, that we may give no ground of 
alarm by a serious opposition, as if wo were 
about to take measures that were unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Mr. Stone feared that, if Gongress took any 
measures indicative of an intention to interfere 
with the kind of property alluded to, it would 
sink it in value very considerably, and might be 
injurious to a great number of the citizens, par¬ 
ticularly in the Southern States. Ho thought 
the subject was of general concern, and that 
the petitioners had no more right to interfere 
with it than any other members of the com- 
lunity. It was an unfortunate circumstance 
that it was the disposition of religious sects to 
imagine they understood the rights of human 
nature better than all the world besides ; and 
that thoy would, in consequence, he meddling 
with concerns in which they had nothing to 
do. As the petition relates to a subject of a 
general nature, it ought to lie on the table as 
information. He would never consent to refer 
petitions, unless the petitioners were exclusive¬ 
ly interested. Suppose there was a petition to 
come before us from a society, praying us to be 
honest in our transactions, or that we should 
administer the Constitution according to its in¬ 
tent; what would you do with a petition of 
this kind ? Certainly, it would remain on your 
table. He would, however, not have it sup¬ 
posed that the people have not a right to advise 
and give their opinion upon public measures; 
but he would not be influenced by that advice 
or opinion to take up a subject sooner than the 
convenience of other business would admit. 
Unless he changed his sentiments, he would 
"—io the commitment. 

\ Burke thought gentlemen were paying 
attention to what did not deserve it. The men 
tho gallery had eome here to meddle in 
business with which they had nothing to do; 
they were volunteering in the causo of others, 
who neither expected nor desired it. He had 
a respect for the body of Quakers; but, never¬ 
theless, he did not believe they had more virtue 
or religion than other people, nor, perhaps, so 
much, if they were examined to the bottom, 
notwithstanding their outward pretences. If 
their petition is to be noticed. Congress ought 
to wait till counter applications were made, 
and then they might have the subject more 
fairly before them. The rights of the Southern 
States ought not to bo threatened, and their 
property endangered, to please people who 
would be unaffected by tho consequences. 

Mr, Hartley thought the memorialists did 
not deserve to be aspersed for their conduct, if 
influenced by motives of benignity. They so¬ 
licited the Legislature of the Union to prevent, 
as far as is in their power, the increase of a 
licentious traffic; nor do they merit censure be¬ 
cause their behaviour has the appearance of 
more morality than other people. Congress 
ought not to refuse to hear the - applications of 
their fellow-citizens, while those applications 
contain nothing unconstitutional or offensive. 
What is the object of the address before us? 


It is intended to bring before this House a sub¬ 
ject of groat importance to the cause of hu¬ 
manity ; there are certain facts to be inquired 
into, and the memorialists aie ready to give all 
the information in their power ; they are wait¬ 
ing, at a great distance from their homes, and 
wish to return. If, then, it will he proper to 
commit tho petition to-morrow, it will be 
equally proper to-day, for it is conformable to 
our practice ; besides, it will tend to their con- 
veniency. 

[to be continued.] 


THE CLAUSE OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Relating to fugitives from service, and. the acts 
of Congress under it of 1793 and 1850 con¬ 
strued to extend to the case of Fugitive appren- 


Opinion of Judge Kane, of Philadelphia, in 
case of James M. Boaler, of Smyrna, in the 
State of Delaware, claiming the rendition of 
his apprentice, William Cummines, jr., who 
had escaped into Pennsylvania, under the Fu¬ 
gitive Law of 1850: 


Kane, J.—I have had my attention called to 
the clause of the Constitution, and the Act of 
Congress of 1793 and 1850, providing for the 
rendition of persons held to labor, and the mode 
of so doing very often, and the result of the at¬ 
tention heretofore bestowed, and the simple na¬ 
ture of the question to be decided, induce me 
to give my decision now. Taking the words of 
the clause of the Constitution, and those of tho 
Act of 1850 alone, there can be no difficulty— 
the words are, “ Persons held to service or labor 
in one State under the laws thereof.” Now, 1 
know of no words that could more clearly in¬ 
clude apprentices than those I have quoted, for 
the plain effect of the words of every indenture 
of apprenticeship are to hold the party to ser¬ 
vice ; arid if I could go beyond tho words of the 
Act of Congress, and those of the article of the 
Constitution, I should say that every considera¬ 
tion of policy would dictate such a construc¬ 
tion, because to decide the contrary would he 
to discharge every apprentice in Pennsylvania 
that ohosc to crosB tho Delaware, and every 
one elsewhere that repaired to this State, and 
refused to return to his duty. The relation 
created by an indenture of apprenticeship is of 
such a character that minors and orphans, in¬ 
stead of remaining ignorant and unprotected, 
become acquainted with the arts and sciences, 
and are fitted for the duties of life; and to pre¬ 
serve such a etato of usefulness the principles 
of extradition should he applied. It is true 
that no case has been eited in which a United 
States Court or Judge has decided this very 
question; but, perhaps, it is heoause the master 
has enforced his rights by seizing his appren¬ 
tice, and conveying him home, that this law, 
and that of 1793. has not been resorted to, and 
the want of use, or non-use, has no influence 
upon the construction of a plainly expressed 
statute. 

It is equally clear, that though a Judge in 
considering the ease of a fugitive slave in con¬ 
nection with the statute, might speak only of 
slaves ns within its purview, and another, in a 
ease like the present, might speak only of ap¬ 
prentices; yet each might with propriety use 
the words, “a person held to labor.” It is 
equally to be observed, that no decision has 
been had in which it has been held that the 
words of the Constitution apply only to slaves. 
Most certainly this lad is held by a binding 
under a local proceeding, within the authority 
of any State to provide, and thereby to affect 
persons within her limits and subjeot to her 
jurisdiction. The marriage of a minor in Del¬ 
aware, good by the law of that State, would be 
good everywhere else. Now, one of the objects 
of apprenticeship is to prevent pauperism ; and 
a child whose parents are in another and a dis¬ 
tant State, and who have deserted him, is a 
pauper, notwithstanding the fact of his having 
lawful protectors, who do not discharge their 
duty to him, and the disposition of him under 
municipal regulations of the State in which he 
is deserted, is binding on him and his parents 
too. It cannot, however, be said that, in this 
case, the binding was against the father’s will, 
for it is in proof before me that it was with the 
consent of tho father, who sont his son to Del¬ 
aware on trial, to be bound if he was liked, and 
sent him baok to that State after he was bound, 
when, on one occasion, he had absconded. The 
question, therefore, is between the father and 
master on this proof; and it cannot he that 
the father shall stand by and see his son bound 
in another State, to receive education and nur¬ 
ture, and just when he becomes valuable to a 
master, to take him away; such a course would 
amount to a positive fraud. Tho consent is so 
material that it is not going too far to say, that 
if a slave should come here with his master’s 
consent, and bind himself apprentice, or, being 
here, should so bind himself with the master’s 
consent, in the first ease he would not be a fu¬ 
gitive slave within the meaning of the act of 
Congress, and in the second the master would 
not be allowed to question the validity of the 
indenture. The ease, therefore returns to the 
Commissioner for adjudication, he being now 
in possession of my views on the subject. 

Relator remanded to the custody of the mar¬ 
shal.— N. Y, Tribune. 


Traverse dess Sioux, 
Minnesota Territory, July 1, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


miles from Mendote, or the mouth. It deriv< 
its name from tho good fording of the river s 
this place, in former times, when tho waters 
were low. For some years, however; owing t- 
high water, boats have been requisite in cros 
ing. The town, now laid oft’ and surveyed, 
not only beautifully, but pleasantly and health¬ 
fully situated. There is already in and about 
here a population of some 200 or more souls. 
Some fifty claims were made here last year, 
and perhaps as many more have already been 
made this season. Scores of men are prospect¬ 
ing along hero daily, with the almost univer¬ 
sal concession that this is the most inviting por¬ 
tion of the Minnesota Valley. Some of these, 
will, no doubt, put down fast stakes here with 
us. The immigrants to this place are of no 
mean order. Most of them eome from the 
Northern and Western States. 

The resources of this place are unequalled 
by any other on the Minnesota river. With a 
rich and fertile soil, fine water privileges, and 
a good share of timber, what is to prevent this 
land from yielding a rich reward to the enter¬ 
prising and virtuous? 

With the exception of a few sand lots within 
the present survey of the towu, the land is 
second to none in the Territory. As you leave 
the wharf, and ascend the table land, beach 
after beach, the land improves in quality until 
at the distance of two miles, you find a rich, 
loamy soil of the first quality. The extent of 
these black, loamy, rolling prairies on the north 
and west, is almost unlimited, so to speak; and 
what adds to the beauty an well as the intrinsic 
value of those vast prairie?, is the beautiful 
lakes with which they are interspersed. These 
lakes abound with lisli of the finest sort, and 
then their outlets form beautiful streams for 
mill-seats and other machinery. These lakes 
are also interspersed with fine, luxuriant islands, 
which are studded with the fiuest growth of 
timber, available from the prairies during the 
entire winter season. Such is the character of 
the country north and west of this for so; 
forty miles. One prairie alone, within ten 
twelve miles of this, is of itself amply sufficient 
for the accommodation of at least one hundred 
farms, wood and water included. 

But to return to the proposed point. We 
have already in this place a public house, wor¬ 
thy the patronage of all the friends of temper¬ 
ance and good order who may come and have 
occasion to call for accommodations in his line; 
Geo. H. Spencer, Esq., is the proprietor. There 
are four stores, a smith-shop, shoe-shop, and 
bakery in the place. There is also a physician 
and a minister of the Gospel, who make this 
their focus or radiating point. 

On last Saturday evening a good, old-fash¬ 
ioned temperance meeting was held here by 
the citizens. Some resolutions, expressive of 
tho views of the meeting, were passed unani¬ 
mously, after which the pledge was signed by 
all tho leading citizens of the place. The cause 
is “ looking up,” as business men say. 

On last Sabbath week a Sunday school 
organized, and “material aid ” to the amount 
of sixteen dollars was collected for the purchase 
of a library and books for-said school. To some 
this may seem like a day of small things with 
us, but we hope these are the beginnings of 
great and good results. Theservices for the most 
part are well attended on the Sabbath. The 
audience is respectful and attentive. We hum¬ 
bly hopo that a healthful tone of morals iB ob¬ 


taining in the community. It is exceedingly 
desirable that the morals of a rapidly growing 
community, like this, should keep pace with 
other improvements. To this we direct our 
efforts, while wo would ever bear in mind the 
Divine annunciation, “Not by might nor by i 
power, but by my spirit,, saith the Lord.” 

Thus may we hope that the society here may ! 
'er he such as to make it an object for those j 
who may come seeking new homes in Minneso- ! 
ta, to come at once to Traverse des Sioux, where ! 
thoy may not only share with us “ the flit of the 
land,” but the rich blessings and privileges of 
that gospel, on whose banner is inscribed,- 
" Peace on earth and good will to men.’’ 

M. N. Adams. 


Mr. Lewis, and others. Further appointments 
will be noticed in due time. 

We urge early and extensive notioes. Give 
the speakers an earnest and hearty reception. 

J. H. Coulter, 

Chin State Central Committee. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


• From tho Cleveland Trno Democ 


OFFICIAL ACl'S OF SENATOR CHASE—NO. 2. 


One of the first measures of importance 
which Mr. Chase carried through the Senate, 
specially benefitting his constituents, was an 
amendment to the Civil and Diplomatic bill, 
providing for the construction, by the National 
Government, of an edifice lor the accommoda¬ 
tion of the post office, national courts, and cus¬ 
toms, in Cincinnati. No such buildings had 
been constructed in the West, while Congress 
had lavished its hundreds of thousands in 
erecting them in the Southern and Eastern 
States. Mr. Chase consulted Col. Benton on 
the subject; and, by agreement between them, 
the Colonel first offered an amendment provi¬ 
ding for the erection of such buildings in St. 
Louis. This was defeated. Mr. Chase then 
followed with a similar amendment for erect¬ 
ing such buildings in Cincinnati It was re¬ 
jected also. Late at night the bill was report¬ 
ed to the Senate by the Committee of the 
Whole; when Mr. Chase, nothing daunted by 
the former defeat, by agreement with Colonel 
Benton, united the two propositions in one, and 
offered it again. He supported the motion with 
a few able remarks, and an earnest appeal to 
Senators not longer to delay doing justice to 
the great West. Mr. Benton followed in sup¬ 
port of the proposition, and it was adopted in 
the Senate. In the House, however, it was re¬ 
jected, and again appeared to be lost. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of disagreement between 
tho two Houses on amendments, the bill had to 
pass through Committees of Conference. Mr. 
Chase applied to the chairman of the Senate 
committee, and by his influence he was induced 
to use his efforts to persuade the House com¬ 
mittee to recede from their disagreement. 
These efforts were successful. The House re¬ 
ceded, and the amendment became a law. We 
have been particular in showing these proceed¬ 
ings in detail, as they prove what perseverance 
and close attention oan accomplish in a legis¬ 
lative body. Nor in itself was it a small mat¬ 
ter. It established a precedent which has since 
been followed by similar appropriations for 
erecting like houses in Pittsburgh and Louis¬ 
ville. It is worthy of remark, that Senator 
Underwood, from Kentucky, the only Senator 
then present from that State, opposed and voted 
against tho appropriation for the building in 
Cincinnati; but when, at a subsequent session, 
a proposition was brought before the Senate 
by the Kehtucky Senators for erecting a simi¬ 
lar building in Louisville, Mr. Chase not only 
voted for it, but spoke in its favor, when the 
Senate was so equally divided that his opposi¬ 
tion would have defeated the measure. We 
have referred to it particularly, for the purpose 
of making the further remark that Congress 
has seemed to act upon the prinoiple that, be- 
eause the revenue is mostly paid in the Atlan¬ 
tic cities, that the disbursements of the Govern¬ 
ment should mostly he made there; not reflect¬ 
ing that the great West is the chief consumer 
of our imports, and, in the end, pays the most 
of these duties. We hope that the day is at 
hand when justice will be done to the West by 
the General Government, in the disbursement 
of its revenues. 

When the bill was before the Senate, appro¬ 
priating land scrip in full and final satisfaction 
of Virginia military bounty land warrants, Mr. 
Chase offered, and succeeded in engrafting on 
the bill, an amendment providing that the State 
of Virginia should, by a proper act of the Legis¬ 
lature thereof, relinquish all claim to the lands 
of the Virginia military land district in the State 
of Ohio. The quantity of land thus released 
was60,000 acres; and all lien of Virginia upon 
lands in this State was thus forever terminated. 
The way is thus prepared for another measure 
of vast importance to Ohio, and for the success 
of which Mr. Chase has unceasingly labored. 
We refer to a bill which he introduced and 
carried through the Senate, ceding to the State 
of Ohio the unsold residue of the public lands 
in the State. .The quantity unsold is about 
300,000 acres. No measure of the kind had 
ever before been adopted, and yet it is evident 
that while the policy of giving away the public 
lands to the States in which they are located 
is not to be advocated, still there is a point at 
which, when reached, the ownership of the 
Government in lands in a State ought to cease. 
Mr. Chase believed that point had been reached 
in the sale of Government lands in Ohio. On 
examining into the matter, he found that the 
farmers of Ohio had paid to the General Gov¬ 
ernment and its grantees more than thirty mil¬ 
lions of dollars for their lands ! He could not 
feol that any injustice could be done by the 
Government’s relinquishing to the State the 
remainder of its unsold lands within it, while 
great benefits would accrue from the measure, 
especially as it would enable the State to es¬ 
tablish a fund sufficient to offer the advantages 
of the highest education, free of expense, to 
every youth of the State. 

Iu preparing this bill, and the minds of Sen¬ 
ators for its passage, he spent muoh time and 
great labor, consulting frequently with the 
Commissioner of Public Lands, and with the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
in the Senate. The tables of statistics which 
he caused to be made, in reference to the pub- 
lio lands and the sale thereof, haye been exten¬ 
sively published, are very valuable, and have 
been incorporated into the speeches of many 
members of Congress. At Mr. Chase’s special 
request, and for his especial accommodation, 
to enable him to be absent from the Senate r 
private affairs, this bill was taken up out of: 
order, and passed. The speech he made l_ 
the occasion is a model of its kind, reminding 
us of those of Franklin, by its precision, its con¬ 
ciseness, and its statistics. It is to be regretted 
that so meritorious a bill, and one in which 
the people of Ohio, and especially those of the 
northwest, are so deeply interested, did not 
pass the House; and it is a little remarkable 
that when aotod upon in the House, it does not 
appear that any member from that part of the 
State so deeply interested in its passage opened 
his mouth in its favor, Were they too deeply 


interested in the coming Presidential election, 
to attend to the interests of their constituents ? 
Or were they fearful that the success of the 
measure would confer too much honor upon its 
originator ? It is to be hoped that this defeat 
is but temporary, and that the constituents of 
these members will cause them to be more 
watchful of their interests in future, and that 
tho making of Presidents and seouring fat 
offices for themselves or friends ought not to ’ 
tho sole "business of a member of Congress. 


Guines,-. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Guines was once the favorite resort of all 
those unhappy persons whom their physicians 
sent abroad to breathe a purer; milder air, and 
to die in a foreign land, while the ministers of 
justice would probably appropriate their goods, 
and the ministers of religion deny thorn Chris¬ 
tian burial. This was before the railway had 
been extended along the coast. Then, every 
corridor of the huge hotels resounded with 1 the 
melancholy cough of the consumptive, and the 
healthiest man found a fatal contagion in the 
atmosphere breathed by so many doomed and 
perishing creatures. Those were the days of 
the prosperity of Guines, when its fame went 
abroad through every wind-smitten region of 
the North. Now, the dreadful glory of tho 
place has faded, and the worthy lady who 
iperintonds tho chief hotel cannot sufficiently 
vile the rabid speculators who have extended 
the lines of communication with the seaboard 
beyond this ancient hospital city. When I 
arrived here yesterday, I thought 1 had never 
seen so drowsy and deserted a town. The lazy 
shopmen droned in their dens of stone; a di g 
or two lay half asleep in the desolate plaza ; 
the porter of the hotel was nodding in the cool 
>f the zaguan, or huge archway which 
serves in the Cuba houses at once for concier- 
„ i and carriage-house, in the immense 
building I found but one gueBt and a half, (to 
speak after the manner of omnibus cards,) a 
delicate, frail French lady, and her little child. 
This poor lady, sent hore by her friends “ for 
the climate,” had evidently been wasting away 
under the depressing influences of the place. 
Utterly alone in a strange land, among a 
people whuse language she could not speak, 
forced to buy the thousand nameless attentions 
which affection alone oau pioperly bestow up- 

the invalid, obliged to think for herself of 
all those things whioh her state requires, and 
which should eome to her, like the loving 
thoughts of friends, unsought for, prevented by 
the customs of the country from taking the 
exercise whioh would be her best medicine, 
with nothing to enliven the weary days of her 
confinement, and continually driven in upon 
herself—this unfortunate lady had contracted 
a melanoholy hypochondriasis, against the fa¬ 
tal effects of which all the balmy breezes of 
the tropics are powerless. Her ease, it seems 
to me, must be the case of hundreds; and I am 
that no more miserable mistake can be 
made by the friends of an invalid, than to con¬ 
demn a traveller in search of health to all 
these terrible conditions of exile which wear 
away the strength, even of strong men who 
banish themselves for the sake of gain. Cli¬ 
mate is a mighty agent upon the human sys¬ 
tem, certainly; and I feel myself to be a most 
competent witness to its efficacy; but there are 
other conditions to the well-being of a human 
creature, and, above all, of a human creature 
prostrated by disease, which it is utter madness 
' disregard. 

All around Guines is a beautiful country, 
full of objects of interest. Had the poor invalid 
of whom I speak been accompanied by some 
old familiar friend, in whose society she oould 
have visited the wonderful eaves which reveal 
a world of strange and striking forms beneath 
the hills of this partido, as of so many other 
sections of Cuba, and the lovely cafetales whioh 
clothe those hills with the rich magnificence of 
tropical vegetation—some friend with whom 
she could ride and walk, and talk of home and 
all home’s pleasant memories—had she been 
thus accompanied and thus amused, she might 
have more than realized all the fond hopes 
with which she sought this genial air. As it 
is, she will go back—if, indeed, she ever does 
go baok—enfeebled, disheartened, doubly pros¬ 
trated in body and mind. 1 do honestly believe 
that the east winds of New England are less 
fatal to the body’s health than the eatt winds 
of neglect and solitude; and those persons who 
cannot come to Cuba with somo certainty of 
human sympathy and friendly society; had 
better trust for their recovery to the climate of 
an affectionate home, in however bleak a land, 
than to the climate of the sunniest region un¬ 
der Heaven. 

The town of San Julian de los Guines, which 
is responsible for the foregoing reflections, owes 
its celebrity as a winter residence for strangers 
chiefly to a range of mountains, which so en-. 
close it on the north, that, though distant only 
forty-five milos from Havana, it is completely 
protected from the chill and the rains that ac¬ 
company tho wintry northers. It possesses a 
certain importance, too, as a depot for the 
traffic by railway with the city of a considera¬ 
ble tract of fertile laud. It contains a popula¬ 
tion of about 3,000 souls, and has the reputa¬ 
tion of being a thriving place. My own expe¬ 
rience I have recorded above; hut I am well 
aware that I ought to draw no inferences there¬ 
from, hostile to the fame of Guines. There are 
a good many American towns, undoubtedly 
prosperous and busy, which seem to the tran¬ 
sient traveller absolute Sleepy Hollows. That 
one person, at least, in the town of Guines at¬ 
tends sharply to his business, I ean testify. A 
more unmitigated extortioner than the old 
French ex dragoon who lies in wait for travel¬ 
lers at the station, I never met with. The pen 
of Balzac alone could describe the appearance 
of- this man—a true typo of the most ignoble 
character, I think, that exists among men—the 
sensual, sordid, vulgar Frenchman. Indeed, 
he brought to my memory one of Balzac’s most 
impressive word-paintings, the reyoltiugly- 
minute description of old Sechard, in the *• Il¬ 
lusions Perdues.” 

In order to reach a sounidero and two or 
three estates in the neighborhood, I have boen 
obliged to suhmit to the tyranny of this vieux 
moustache, and I do earnestly wain all future 
travellers to this spot to beware of him and his, 
for his horses and volantes are as bad as him¬ 
self. The cave of which I speak is hardly worth 
the trouble of climbing up to it; but the views 
of the rioli, well-planted country make the ex¬ 
cursion desirable. The estates in the neigh¬ 
borhood are also very well worth seeing; and 
among them is one cafetal so richly planted 
and so tastefully laid out that one might well 
make the little trip from Havana to seo it 
alone. Guines used to .be famous for its gaie¬ 
ties, but they were all over a month ago, and, 
I dare say, differed in nothing from the miser¬ 
able oock-fightings and interminable contra- 
dancing I have elsewhere seen. 

To-morrow I shall take my departure for 
Havana, on my way home, whither 1 shall turn 
my steps as soon as the heat grows intolerable. 

W. H. H. 


WHICH SLAVERY IN THE BARMARY STATES 

B Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiful Ifimo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subjeot and Sources of Information. 

r Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 

I f ! vf nrot iif [Af lrit/> Sl/efttSAMl in H/i rhrrr-n • Illfirln 


History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
s against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
bs V, by England, by Frunoe, by Holland; Free¬ 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Fret 

item, W ■ Wl.it.. Viatimo tk Rnrl.i, 


by Escape; White Amorionn Victims to Barba- 
'; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri- 
mphant, Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves, Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nov 
ortholoss, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
’ i Barbary. Conolusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 ots. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31. Office National Era. 


THE AMERICA 


CAMPAIGN MEETINGS IN OHIO. 


The calls are so urgent for Mr. Lewi 
every county of the State, that the committee 
feel compelled to recall some of the appoint¬ 
ments of last week, in order to comply, as 
as possible, with these calls. We therefore __ 
sign but one meeting to each county of the fol¬ 
lowing series, with but two exceptions. 

We have received communicatiofia from 
many of these counties, nearly all of which 
urge two or more meetings. Friends, we would 
be glad to accommodate you, but we cannot; 
and we here take this occasion to thank you 
for the prompt and satisfactory manner in 
which you have responded to our notice. We 
have answered many private letters; but 
knowing that we cannot answer all, and fear¬ 
ing that in our hurry we may overlook some, 
we want you to understand that we have paid 
due attention to all of them, and have tried, ' 
making appointments, to oomply with the r__ 
jority. If wo have erred, it has boon without 
partiality. 

Now, make a grand rally at our single con 
ty meetings, which will occur in the following 
order; 

Chesterfield, Morgan county, Thursday, Aug. 
18th. 

^ Zanesville, Muskingum county, Friday, Aug. 

Cambridge, Guernsey co., Saturday, August 
20lh. 

'arahsville, Noble county, Monday, August 


lood'ell, author of tho " Democracy of Christi 
“Slavery and Anti-Slitvery,” Ac. Tho work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
fonts per oopy, postage 18 cents. For sale hy 
une 30. L. CLEPHANE, Ofiioe Nat. Era. 

.'he following is an extraot of a loiter from Hon. 
Iliam Jay to tho author: 

Your analysis of tho slave laws is very able, and 
ir exhibition oLtheir practical application by tho 


book is not only ti 


ions.and Pi 

Social Conditions, and the most Intimato Relat 
Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
fhieh it treats.— Walworth Co. Reporter. 

I regard it as the best work of tue kind extant.— 
Dr. Hale, of Troy. 

I look upon it,, after a caroful perusal, as the most 
wondorful book ever written. It marks a new ora in 
literaturo and social life.— Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
City. 

Truly an inspired work. I know of no book in tho 
., orld like it, or comparable with it.---Dr. Farrar, of 
Portland. 

si Into not to pronounce it a most noble work, 
be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen. 


of Antioch College. 

Not only tho best book on tho'subjects on whioh it 
|t-* •*-- ---> —‘-••i&otory one ever 


LAVE (ODE, IN THEORY 
PRACTICE. 

yTSTDistinotiye Features shown hy its Statutes, Ju- 
and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 


Yonr book is as impregnable against the oha 

exaggeration as Euclid’s C .—- ” ■ 

' of propositions 


• esoteric anthropology 
COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
tho Structure, Functions, Passional Atlrao- 
ions, True and False Physical and 


ind this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
*o God and each other, and more practical rules 
ie enjoyment of health and recovery from dis- 

-, than any other work that I have ever read.— 

Mary S. Gove Nichols. 

One vol. ISmo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi¬ 
ble muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
hy STRINGIER A TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
York, or sent by mail, poet paid, at the above prices, 
by addressing T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 

Jupe28—3r - 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


EE! JUv EMILE INSTRUCTOR— VOL. IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

'by uncle LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, whioh aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
to give a proper direction to tho minds of ohil- 
, in these times of strife for tho supremacy oi 
slavery. Price—25 oonts for single copies, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A spooimon number, free 
of charge, will bo sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
me 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 


nering, and 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

D octor comstock’s vocal gymnasium, 

Philadelphia, which has been in successful opr 
tion for more than twenty years, is designed " 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammerir 
tho Correction of Lisping and other Defective 
lation, as well as for Improvement in Elocution. 
Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of tho American Ph 
netic Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that h 
been given to the world, because it is the only alpha¬ 
bet. that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound, 
and signs for accent, inflection, and intonation. Dr. 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Elo¬ 
cution, $1; the New Testament , $1.20; the first book 
of Pope's Homer's Illiad, with copious notes, 50 cents; 
My Little Geography ,35 cents; and a number ofothi 
works. Aug. 12 


ir widows or heirs, 


. . _ pay, extra pay, bounty . T _, _ 

may he due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 
CLEVELAND WATER CURE IVJAULISH- 
MEiMT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success-^ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment tho past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures, induoe the subscriber to believe that 
''s enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
ent give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a sue- 
iss and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
me. T. T. 8EELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t Proprietor. 


S. iVJ. F55TTKNGILL It CO., 

N ewspaper advertising agents, are 

the agents for the National .Era, and are autnor- 
ized to reoeive advertisements, and subscript ions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offices-are at New York, 122 Nas¬ 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


everybody interested. 

A ll the unsold Territory belonging to tbe United 
States of America, under the patent granted to 
J, N. Me Abeo, of Canton, Ohio, fur an .improvement in 
ploughs, has passed to the ownership'of E. C. Patter¬ 
son, of the same place. The devico is simple, not in¬ 
creasing the cost, and oa-n be applied to either cast or 
wrought ploughs. Rights to manufacture this popu¬ 
lar plough, by townships, counties, or States, can yet 
be had. Those who have hitherto been correspond¬ 
ing with MoAbeo & Son are requested to address, 
henceforth, E. C. PATTERSON, 

Aug. 11.— Canton, Stark co., Ohio. 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 

T HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Minos and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and otbor substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the oountry. 

A printed circular, giving full explanations, will he 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 
July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York, 


BUELL It BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, 1). 0. 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 


THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charlestons'. 0., by F. 0. Adame, 
rn HE above 

X over 300 pages, small pica. Prioe—in paper, 50 


22d. 


Woodsfield, Monroe county, Thursday, Aug. 
The above appointments will be filled by 


over 300 pages, small 

cents; muslin, 75 cents. ___ __..... 

Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work is a delineation of tho scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notioe of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by whioh her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad¬ 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she enoountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to¬ 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea¬ 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for. correction at their own hands, with aforoo that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

BUELL St BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


FROM 500 TO '4,000 PER CENT. 

T O be made in a business suited to both sexes, and 
of general use. One dollar is enough to begin with, 
and effort will insure success. Any person may. engage 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 

L OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village oi 
Jamestown, at the foot ofOhautauque lake, Chan 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
opon for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund¬ 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa¬ 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis¬ 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please, the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to oharm the lovers of the 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pro 
sents itself to view. 

Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of tho waterfall, caused hy the outlet of the 
lako loaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends- 
up a continual anthem. Here tho disciples of Walton 


ALLETT, DAVIS, V CO.'S AEOLIAN , AND 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FOR I it 
New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Horry N Co.’s 


297 Broadway: Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. K. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 


. (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 

EING determined to offer tho publio ti 


arranged with the above-named Boston mam 
era, to keep constantly on hand at our ware r 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition 
stook of New York and Philadelphia Piano 


and well-selected assortment o 


ssrs. Hallott, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volumo, purity, dopth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand iu tuna, 
could uot be excelled. They have recently intro¬ 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge, ' which 
imparts tlio firmness and volume of tone of tho Grand 

•oved voicing, is pronounced 




ir JEoli 


i only ne- 


illiancy, and soul-tr 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir 
nessary to say, that by a sories - 
tinuod for oight years, ho has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to tho square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
: manner. Tho prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
o same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
loot instruments with or without the Aiolian, and 
rward them to any part of the United States; and 

rned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
i refunded. 

Wo are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 
-lnsivc catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
having all tho Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offer bettor inducements to the trade, and 
to sohools and seminaries, than any other house. 

. go assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Molodoons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 297 Broadway, N.York. 
,1. E. GOULD Jt CO., successors to A. Fiot, 

6 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


March 2 


T GILBERT &Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOMS. 
• No. 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, and 
osite Broadway batik and Theatre, where tho lar- 
assortment oi Pianos, with and without the cele- 
-ed Improved Alolian, may bo lound—all of which 
e the metallic frame, and are warranted to stand 
olimiite, and givo entire sutisfaotion, and wiii be 
at great bargains. By an experience o( eight 
years, resulting in many important improvements, tho 
Alolian has bejn brought to a perfection attained by 
Nea-' 1 '" thujuf-—’ -v-”. i- v---.- 


tpplied 


— ..— .8 rapidly increasing. Ele¬ 

gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T Gilbert A Co.’s Pianos are admitted to be 
superior to all othovs, owing to their firmness and Ions', 
standing in tune. Pricea same, as at the manufactory. 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. M. Wade’s, 
and the entire Boston catalogue of Mosio and Instruc¬ 
tion Books, furnished at this store hL wholesalo. 

HORACE W ATERS, Solo Agent. 

ITP“ Constantly on hand, an extensive ass„Vtment 
of second hand Pianos, in rosewood nud mahogany 
casus, varying in prices from $30 to $150. Second¬ 
hand rEolian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand Pi¬ 
anos, i\om $300 to $700. Prince A Co.’s Melodeons, 
from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. Guitars' 
from $10 to $75, Ac., Ac. Sep. 16—ly ' 


STAR AND A 


NE CANDLES, AND 


L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight-, 16 ouaces to the pound. These candles n-ro 
for all olimatos, especially California, Bra- 
Ordora for 


zil, tho East and West Indios, and A__ 

any quantity executed promptly, 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, O. 


M ade in selling and saved in making 

an excellent Ink, inde/Hhle both on paper and 


cloth, flowing beautifully from t... ,... .„ 6 

[tut fee rents a gallon: Complete instructions how 
’ obtained by addressing, post paid, 


a make it can bi 
Oy HvhlUhlc Ink 


.11 phial. 


FIVE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in evory county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enablo them to make from $3 to $10 a 
day profit. 

Uy The books published hy us aro all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
largo sales wherever they are offered. 

LEARFyGETzVlsSinhUvwndst., 

A ug. 11— Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGKNUl. 

T HE subscriber devotes his attention to the prose¬ 
cution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or 


WILLIAMS, 


IRACTICES in the Courts of tho 
fore tho Departmer 
Banking House of 

AVERY’S SEWING M,V lUNlis. ~ 
Price only $25 ! — Patented October J 9, 1852. 
be superior to thaler any oiult 


l chi Id el I 




AX ER’S CH£«k: 

OOUSHfS, COLDS, *OAltSj£ix>.S, BHOU0. 


uooriNQ-covax t, CHOW. ASTKDA. Ail* 
CONSUMPTION. 

'•pu cure a cold, with headache a 


irenssa of tbe body, 


riUsohu hr 
i, when th 
-d with a b, 
it night, wi 


mr, accorur 
lutty will bo 

'-rouble, When they find it can be so readily cored 
by taking the (.berry Pi 


-ire thus afflicted, b) thin invaluable 
From its agreeable efieot in these 
selves unwilling to forego Its use wl 


Prom two eminent Physicians Faye 

Sir: We have given your Cherry I’eoto 
trial in our practice, and nod It to surpass 
mty we have for onriug affections of the rei 
lilts. UIKMER tr 
To singers and pnhlio apeMters thisremt 


HAMPTON, 
when taken i 


rs of la 


The medical department will be under tbe imme 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M. D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter ha,s had muoh experience in the 
treatment of the afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and the Hydropathic system during tho Iasi 
three years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man ol 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of the Cure. There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home, of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or bor speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and omni¬ 
bus, three hours’ ride to Jamestown; from the North, 
by road and stage on tho various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of packing-clothos, towels, Ac., or they 
ean be furnished with them at the Cure. For farther 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New York. 

May 19—tf 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG M4£N. 

OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re¬ 
ceipts, many of whioh have boen sold the past year 
'•-w--— ---■ •**■- • rprising so 


for five 

many different ways t,o make money. In the safe of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars pet 
day; and in tho manu&oturo and sale of any one ol 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability ean 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number ol 
Receipts will be fovnarded b^nini!. No letter 
from tho office unless prepaid. T — 


June 16. 


una wonderfully iucxeaaeB 


Asthma is generally much relieved, a 
urod, by Cherry Pectoral, lint there'm 


Bronchitis, or irritation - 


imall and frequeut doses. The nacomfortatde oj-j 
Kevrirr. l,Rnaing,of Brooklyn, New York.statci 




^Whooping^cough^may be broken up awl ooou oursd by 
The influenza is speeUUy removed hy this remedy Mi. 

were protected from any serious consequences, while their 
neighbors,without the Cherry Pee tors I, were stiilering lrosa 
the disease. 

SabSH, Ohio, June 11,1851. 


• clergyman of the Baptist 

medicine he could scarcely 1 
Yours, respectfully, 


Ustinsuished Professor of Chemistry as 
tes ia Medico, Bondom College. ' 

Brunswick, Ms., February 5, 
-and t-he Cherry Pectoral, as Its ingredient 


1 MX KP. Cl,A 
‘ lertify the 


Sectors-!, which I (j 
re diBeuetiH uj 


and fcbey ehonld jjot 


pAAC KOBE RTS, Dealer in 

Walnutatreet, Philadelphia. 
















































